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Kingdom. ‘I have,” she says, ‘‘met men in 
Homeopathic consultation, but never a woman, 
and, as far as I know, I am the only woman 
practising Homeopathy in this country. There 


have been present at the fifth quin- 
quennial International Homeopathic 
Congress which opened at Queen’s Hall 
on the 4th inst.” Dr. Hall-Williams 
hasherself attended this gathering, and 
between her attendances there and the 
visits of patients availing themselves 
of the doctor’s temporary sojourn in 
London, I was fortunate enough to 
obtain a brief interview. 

“Will you tell me, Doctor,” was 
almost my first question, ‘“‘ what you 
regard as the basis of Homeopathy, 
* what is its raison d'étre?” 

“Tt reste,” was the reply, ‘on 
physical law. Allopathy rests on no 
law, and its principle—assumed prin- 
ciple, I would rather say—of contraria 
contrariis curantur, is the opposite 
of the Homeopathic principle of 
stmilia similibus cuvantur (‘like cures 
like’), The late Dr. Bristowe used to 
say that medicine would make no pro- 
gress until the Homeopathic law was 
considered.” 

To the question, ‘‘ What led you to 
adopt the system of Homeopathy ?” 
Dr. Hall- Williams answered :— 

“The discovery that it rested on a 
natural law. From all the observations 
I could make I found nothing in the 
other schoo] that would give me the same 
safety.” 

On this universal reign of law the doctor is 
very emphatic. The first business of a 
Scientist is, in her opinion, ‘to secure order, 
and frame the science on the order of the law.” 
Suppose that a drug is administered to show 
Its power of changing the order of the nervous 
System, certain irregularities are observed to 
follow, and from their repeatedly being found to 
© so, they are recognised as “reasonably 
belonging to that drug; there is then a law 
already identified by which the knowledge of 
Such irregularities can be applied to the cure of 


| disease. This law is known as the law of 
| similars.”’ 


Mrs. Hati-Witriams, M.D., Boston, holds a | 
unique position among the medical practitioners 
of her own sex and nationality. She is the 
. only Homeopathic lady doctor in the United | 


are a number in America, and several of them ! which at the time when Hahnemann’s method 
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are not the only curative agent Hommopathy 
employs; hydropathy, for instance, is consider- 
ably made use of.” 

With regard to the future of Homuwopathy, 
Dr. Hall-Williams expressed great faith. ‘“ As 
truth,” she said, “it must prevail. Some of the 
American delegates at the Congress had said 
‘the English doctors have won the day,’ 
though the system is far more prevalent in the 
United States than in England, and among the 
American Homceopaths the claim is that ‘the 
civilisation of a country is marked by the 
number of its Homeopathic practitioners.’ ” 

Some years ago a doctor said to the subject 
of this interview, “ you must have had 
a very hard time of it in your profes- 
sion, being as you are & woman, 
heterodox in medicine, and practically 
a foreigner.” The first part of this 
assumption Mrs. Hall - Williams en- 
dorses, but she claims to be of pure 
British birth. Both her grandfathers 
were Scotch, they married English- 
women, and their grand-daughter was 
born at Liverpool. At the age of a 
little over three she was sent to school, 
and she distinctly remembers how she 
hated it, and how her infantine protest 
took the determined form of running 
away from the nurse, whereby she fell 
into the hands of the police. Asked 
if as a girl she had had any training for 
her professional career, Dr. Hall-Wil- 
liams replied : 

‘My whole life has been a training 
for it. First I became a teacher, and 
that helped to develop the thinking 
powers. At an early age I was thrown 
out of the home life, and that fostered 
self-reliance.” 

Indeed, it is impossible to come into 
contact with the Doctor without being 
struck by her mental independence, 

— her capacity for thinking out a subject, 
Dr. Mary J. Hat-WILLiams. and consequently the originality of 
first came into vogue in this country were | her point of view. A keen thirst for know- 


regarded as its distinguishing characteristic ?”” | ledge led her into the lines of medical study. 
Dr. Hall-Williams replied, ‘‘ The law of high 


and low potency has not yet been thoroughly 
thrashed out. Some doctors give one potency, 
some the other. We say that we are guided to 
some extent by the peculiarities of the patient ; 
that we treat the disease of the individual, not 
the disease of the name. The real work of 
medicine is to remove what forms the enemy to 
recovery ; we try to remove this obstacle, and 
then let Nature effect her own cure. That is | 
the only safe7mode where drug administration | 
is required. It must be understood that drugs 


As a further definition of Homeopathy, Dr. 
Hall-Williams added: ‘It is what the public 
think they are going to get from vivisection—— 
the knowledge of the secret of following the 
laws of life. As a medicinal curative (exclusive 
that is of methods of hygiene and of palliatives) 
I ‘regard it as the only one, because the only 
law in drug administration is similia similibus 
curantur.” : 

‘*Have not the Homeopaths,” I asked, ‘ of 
late years increased the infinitesimal doses, 


At first she trained as a nurse, not knowing, as 
she said, that women could be doctors, and 
went through a course in an American Allopathic 
nursing college. Thence she entered a Homeo- 
pathic college, and finally took her degree 
at Boston University. It is greatly to Dr. 
Hall-Williams’s credit, and testifies to her 
rare perseverance and pluck, that out of her 
earnings as a nurse she was enabled to 
defray the cost of the medical courses. After 
a short term of study in Paris, Miss Mary Jane 
Hall spent a year at the Royal l'ree Hospital 


———_— 


in England. During the past few years a great 
deal of her time has been devoted to public 
lectures to ladies in all parts of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. She holds decided views on 
the effects of dress upon health and demonstrates 
how compressed waists and high-heeled shoes 
are the cause of a great deal of general ill-health 
and even of diseased organs in women. She 
also maintains that under more rational condi- 
tions of life and enlightened therapeutics mother- 
hood would become a sorrowless joy. 

“It goes without saying that you uphold the 
equality of the sexes?’ To which Dr. Hall- 
Williams replied: “I should say that the edu- 
cated woman would come first. A woman is 
especially fitted to understand the true inward- 
ness of things. Woman suffers long and learns 
to be kind.” 

An ardent love of home, and a rare affection 
for and sympathy witb all domestic animals, 
are strongly marked features of Dr. Hall- 
Williams’s sympathetic personality, and she is 
very successful as]a physician to the dumb 
creation. 

With her whole soul Dr. Hall-Williams com- 
bats the practice of vivisection. She says: 
‘“‘ Uncertainty attends and must for ever attend 
all the operations of the vivisector; therefore 
we have a long list of horrors, and a long list of 
names owning to failure in every sense. Not 
only has failure always attended, but for the 
reasons which have insured unfailing failure, 
there must ever be failure.” Again, ‘‘as it seeks 
to depend on the result of a broken law, vivisec- 
tion is not science. Science is not in it. And as 
the world belongs to one God, morality is not in 
it. As the result of a broken law, wickedness 
is in it, stupidity is in it.” : 

A rare earnestness and sincerity of nature, 
gentleness of voice and manner, and quick 
womanly intuition inspire her patients with 
confidence, esteem, and liking. Belonging to a 
Quaker family, and not herself ceasing to be a 
‘“Friend,” Dr. Hall-Williams has freely opened 
her mind to speculative thought. ‘‘ When I 
began,” she said, ‘“ to believe in Re-incarnation, 
I learned to feel a real interest in, and to take 
hopeful views of, all my fellow creatures.” ‘I 
am,” she says, “‘a vegetarian, although not one of 
the strictest, as I do not exclude fish andeggs. I 
find a non-fiesh diet suits me admirably. Apart 
from what I regard as the wrongfulness of 
torturing animals’ for my benefit, I should, as 
@ mere matter of self-interest, abstain from 
meat, feeling convinced that the body of an 
animal that has suffered terror or pain must 
contain deleterious particles.” 

It may interest those who have not seen Dr. 
Hall-Williams to learn that she has carried out 
her theory of the perfect way in dress—adopting 
the clothing to the form and not the form to the 
clothing—very successfully in her own person, 
and has combined ease and freedom with just 
sufficient conformity to fashion to attain the 

happy result of pleasant unobtrusiveness. 
Eminy HI. 


‘‘ INEXPERIENCE”’ is alleged as a reason for 
rejecting the counsels of women in public 
affairs. Sometimes there is something in this 
excuse, since it is naturally difficult for any 
class of people to becorme experienced in 
matters which they are forcibly prevented from 
having anything to do with. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 


Tur archangel Hope 
Looks to the azure cope. 
Waits through dark ages for the morn, 
Defeated day by day, but unto victory born, 
I’merson. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
A REIGN OF TERROR. 


A Srory or THE Year 1896 1n ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER VII. 
(Concluded.) 

A week later a worn-looking man, who seemed 

rfectly tired out, arrived at Victoria Station. 

e went to the entrance where the carriages 
stand, and saw Lady Joyce's little brougham 
and pretty pair of horses. He slowly ade his 
way to it; the carriage door was held open for 


him by his sister, who was sitti inside. 
**T couldn’t come on to the orm, Phil,” 
him why. She 


she said. A glance at her show 
had almost Terecsad her eyes with crying. He 
reflected, in a vague, vacant sort of way, that 
he had never known she could cry. This was 
quite a new aspect of his sister. But he was 
not surprised. Everything in the world seemed 
to him quite different from what he had believed 
it to be; and it was only natural that his sister 
should be different also. 

In a few dull words he told her that Uncle 
James was quite recovered ; that he had taken 
some rooms in Paris and was giving himeelf a 
little amusement before coming on; going to 
the theatre and opera, and so on. 

“Oh, well, he is all right,” said Lady Joyce, 
in A rather aggrieved tone. ‘He is very 
tough.” 

Then, after a pause, Phil told her in a low 
voice, and very few words, that he had seen 
baby Bess buried, and had laid white flowers on 
her grave. 

He expected words or tears, but Lady Joyce 
was perfectly silent, like a m too worn out 
to speak or sigh. Suddenly, however, she 
spoke, and very unexpected her words were. 

“Phil,” she said, “I’m afraid to tell you. 
But I’m more afraid to let you find it out— 
Bismarck is gone.” 

““ Gone ? ere?” 

‘‘T mean,” she said, “‘ he is dead.” 

Phil said nothing, only sat perfectly still and 
silent. After one glance at his face she went 
on hurriedly, speaking with a painful effort. 

“Tt all came out of the same miserable 
accident. Just after—after they had taken her 
to Paris—I received a notice that Bismarck 
was what they called ‘suspected ’—because 
that little dog had run with him. The dog 
never touched him—I swore it. Oh, Phil, I 
made a fight for Bismarck. Iam more than 
half dead with it myself. Bismarck was never 
touched by the dog; and what’s more, if he 
had been, I don’t believe there was anything 
the matter with that other dog. However, he 
was not touched. But that made no difference 
to these —— monsters. One man after 
another has called on me, and at last they com- 
pelled me to let Bismarck be examined by their 
official veterinary surgeon. He gave a doubtful 
opinion—and oh, Phil! this very morning they 
came and took poor Bismarck away—the vet. 
and two policemen, and the man from the 
County Council. I have just come from there.” 

‘Did the vet. kill him ?” asked Phil. 

“Yes.” 

“Has he any proof that he was mad? or 
dangerous ?” 

‘No; he has just admitted to me that he was 
perfectly healthy.” 

Phil threw up his hands. ‘‘ My God!” he 
exclaimed, “ This is a reign of terror! And this | 
is England in 1896! It is inconceivable.” 

There was a moment's silence. Lady Joyce, 
utterly exhausted, lay back in the carriage. 
Suddenly Phil said, “‘ And that vet. killed him ?”’ 

.“« Yes—poisoned him, and examined his brain 
afterwards.” 

‘What nonsense!” said Phil, savagely. 
‘‘ Why, it is well known that even with human 
beings nothing can be. ascertained by examining 
the brain, as to whether they are sane or not. 
Tell the man to drive to that vet, Margery.” 
He stopped the carriage impatiently. She gave 
the order. ‘‘ What are you going to do?” she 
asked, in fear and anxiety. 

‘““T will not murder the murderer—don't be 
afraid—I will tell him what I think of him,” 
said Phil. ‘If I don’t do it now I may never 
have the heart to.’ They drove on in silence. 

Lady Joyce sat trembling and in great dread 
in the carriage while Phil was gone. He was 
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a 
away for about a quarter of an hour; when he 
came back he looked strangely white and stern, 
and his eyes flashed fire. He carried a box in 
_ arms, He got in carefully, holding it on hig 

nees. 

‘‘ What is that ?'’ asked his sister. 

“It is Bismarck,” he answered gloomily 
She gave a little cry and drew back. She had 
a painful fear of death and of dead thin 

‘¢ Will you let me put you down and Lea me 

carriage to drive to Hampstead,” asked 
Phil, ‘or are the horses tired? I am too played 
out to go any other way.” 

“The horses are not tired,” she answered, 


‘they have only just come out. But mother is 
expecting you.” 
‘‘T am sorry,” said Phil in a dull voice, “|, 


must be alone.” 

She said nothing more. She was not naturally 
sympathetic, but she knew perfectly what he 
was suffering. Grief becomes doubly hard to 
bear when it is mixed with rage—rage against 
the wanton destruction of life, that beautiful 
and miraculous thing which can be so easil 
taken away, and can never be given or replaced. 
Loss that comes from the ordinance of fate is 
one thing, and loss, irreparable loss, which is 
caused by the folly and cruelty of man is 
another. 

Anyone who has reared a favourite flower or 
a rare plant, and seen it broken off at the root 
by the carelessness or spite of some boor, will 
know what this dreadful feeling of hopeless, 
impotent anger is. Lady Joyce submitted 
without protest to Phil’s desire to be alone; 
usually so cold and self-contained, she had been 
beneath that same wave of ee ee grief 
and pain and rage herself, and had not yet fully 
emerged from it. She knew what his need was, 
so she let him go. 

And when Phil got to his house he went 
straight into his studio, still carrying the box 
in his arms. He only nodded to the servants. 

He locked himself in and was alone with the 
unfinished statue, which was all he had left of 
baby Bess, and the box that held Bismarck’s 
body. He had not yet dared to look at it, but 
now he did so, determined to face the pain. 
He took ‘the lid off quickly. The body had 
been put together neatly, and showed no sign 
of having been cut open as it lay there. And 
on the dog’s queer intelligent face had come 
the beautiful smile of death. 

“Old man!” said Phil with a gasp, as if the 
dog had tried to console him. And he looked 
up at the little white figure that held out its 
arms and laughed. 

He sank down upon a chair and looked from 
the one to the other. 

‘And they have had the power to take you 
from me—to drive you out of the world”—he 
cried, “Oh, no, you are both here; both with 
me still.” 

Late that night he crept slowly up to bed, 
and before morning he was delirious, and the 
servants, and the doctor they had awakened 
from his sleep, stood round his bed in great 
anxiety. . 

He was very ill, and his friends fancied he 
was never quite the same again. But he re- 
covered, and went on his way. We all do, 
though our loves and our little ones are cut 
down like grass. We recover—we live on--but 
with a difference. 

One day, when he was nearly convalescent, 
he suddenly referred to a subject that had 
never been mentioned by anyone during hs 
weary illness; he spoke of Bismarck’s deatl. 
Lady Joyce was in the room, and Doct ¥ 
Burman. They had been having one of tho:e 
pleasant little talks which doctors encourage 
in the room of a convalescent, about things 1n 
general.. After a moment’s pause, just as the 
doctor was about to rise, Phil spoke. ; 

‘“‘T suppose,” he said, “ that these vets. who 
are appointed by the County Councils 0 
examine suspected dogs are feed for eac 

post mortent? . 

“T believe they are,” answered the doctor 
surprised at this sudden introduction of a new 
subject. oe 

“And, I suppose, if they were in the habit 0° 
stating that the dogs had nothing the ae 
with them, they would lose their custom - 

+ \h—well,” answered the now embarrass(? 


’ 
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they did not understand the test.” 

-- Understand it!" cried Phil, unable to speak 
calmly any longer, “‘ you know perfectly well 
that the test is utterly useless and misleading. 
J am not so ignorant as you seem to think. I 
happen to have noticed what Dr. George 
Fleming, Veterinary Inspector-General, said 
before the Committee of the House of Lords on 
Rabies in 1887. Do you?” 

‘ My dear sir,” said the doctor, rising from 
chair, “ you are not strong enough yet to enter 
on these discussions ——”’ 

‘Do you remember, or not?’ asked Phil, 
clenching his hands. ‘“ He said that No inspec- 
tion by + mortem examination would tell 
whether the dog had been mad or not, with an 
certainty; that there is NorHING to distinguis 


between epilepsy ard madness ; that hundreds. 


of dogs are killed or treated for madness when 
suffering from another disease. You know all this 
perfectly, yet you permit the cruel farce to go on, 
of allowing vets. to pronounce dogs mad when 
they have absolutely no means of ascertaining 
whether they are or not, when the profession is 
fectly aware that no such means exists. Why 

io you do this? Why do you impose on an 
ignorant public and create a hydrophobia of 
fear? Because you are all Pasteurites. Pasteur 
mad, bitten with the craze, consumed with the 
love of experiment. My dog was sacrificed toa 
system which exists simply to back up Pas- 
teurism. My little girl was merely a subject 
of experiment by irresponsible scientists. You 
are one of them, doctor. You had not the 
supreme pleasure of torturing and killing her 
yourself, but you sent her to them to be put 
under the torture. You are bound tothe wheel, 
a part of the trade ‘unionism, devoted to the 
monstrous idea which is upheld by the glamour 
of a great name. The little ones I loved were 
offered up at the altar of useless experiment 
just as cold bloodedly as human victims were 
ever offered up at the shrine of a heathen idol. 


‘ T can’t see the man yet who has to answer to 


me for my dog’s life, but it is you, doctor, who 
are responsible for the death of baby Bess. 
You sent her to the Pasteur Institute.” 

Lady Joyce was alarmed for Phil, who seemed 
to be working himself into a high fever, and she 
aided the doctor to escape towards the door. 
As he went he said: 

‘You must remember she was not your own 
child. She was only a little waif; she would 
never have done you any credit or done any 
good. I always gaid so.’’ Phil started to his 
feet and turned on him a face so distorted by 
anger that the doctor, after a hurried glance at 
it, made good his escape. Lady Joyce was 
entreating him to go. She shut the door after 
him and came back to Phil, who dropped back 
into his chair and burst into terrible sobs. 
“Ah, my God!” he cried, ‘is it possible ? 
Is that all the respect they have for the life 
Thou hast given? Just because she was a waif, 
because I was not there to take her by force from 
them ; they torture and kill heras they torture and 
kill the poor animals! There is but one comfort,” 
he said, brokenly, after a pause, growing a little 
calmer, “they will have to answer for the 
manner in which they have fulfilled their trust 
to humanity. I cannot say, may they be 
forgiven. Rather do I say, may they receive 
their deserts.” 


Notrge.—The facts on which this story are based 
are well known and fully authenticated. Typical 
instances are those of the case of Ethel Wilkins, 
told in the Woman’s SiGnat of April 28rd, 1896, 
and of the dog sacrificed at Epsom, told in a 


ars in the Hpsom Herald of February 28th, 
896. 


You cannot make a comrade out of a cackling 
Hirt, or a simpering fashion plate. or an amiable 
echo. Until we cease to teach onr girls the 
pernicious folly that they are to live only to 
love they will, in my opinion, not be worth 
loving, besides being extremely trying to live with. 


Tue right to share in the choice of those who 
are to exercise a public trust is altogether a 
distinet thing from that of competing for the 
trust itself.—John Stuart Mill. 


octor ‘yes, probably. It would be thought 
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“WHAT IS PASTEUR’S 
TREATMENT ? 


By THE EDITOR. 


As our correspondence shows that some of our 
readers do not understand what the Pasteur 


treatment is, it may be best to explain. 


Hydrophobia is a very rare disease given to 
some susceptible human beings by the bite of a 


dog or other animal suffering from the disease, 
which in the lower animals is called rabies. 


Hydrophobia has only killed on an average of 


many years in succession between 25 and 30 
individuals per annum in this country. How 
small a number this is may be best realised by 
mentioning that bronchitis alone kills 10,000. 
Hydrophobia is therefore a disease of compara- 
tively small consequence in the catalogue of 
Death’s black means, because rarely seen and 
not easily incurred. There is a popular delu- 
sion that every person bitten by a dog with 
rabies is perfectly certain to have hydrophobia. 


THIS IS A VERY GREAT MISTAKE, 


Eminent veterinary surgeons, such as Mr. 
Youatt, have recorded that they and their 
assistants have been bitten many times by 
undoubtedly mad dogs without getting hydro- 
phobia; and in instances in whisk one mad 
dog has bitten a number of persons, the greater 
proportion of them have escaped any ill effects. 
The proportion of persons who, after being 
bitten, are in any real danger, is variously 
calculated at from 5 to 30 per cent. of those 
bitten by dogs undoubtedly mad, but there are 
no reliable statistics. What is quite certain is 
that more people bitten by a mad dog take no 
harm therefrom than suffer from hydrophobia 
after such an accident: while many people 
fancy that a dog who has bitten them had 
rabies, when, in ‘fact, it had not, and such a bite 
is no more dangerous than any other wound. 

Hence hydrophobia has always been a 
favourite subject for the quack. No treatment 
can cure the disease when it has once developed 
in a human being. It is said, indeed, that a 
few persons have been cured by sweating baths, 
but the evidence of such cures up to the present 
is not sufficiently full to be relied upon. 

As regards Pasteur’s treatment, however, he 
did not himself, and those who worked with him 


DO NOT NOW PRETEND EVEN 


to be able to cure the disease! What 
they say, and what innumerable quacks have 
said before them, is simply this:—‘‘ When you 
have been bitten by a mad dog, come and take 
my ‘treatment and the hydrophobia will not 
develop.” This pretension invariably gains some 
credit, however useless the treatment may be, 
from the circumstances above explained that a 
great number of persons think they have been 
bitten by a mad dog when it was not so, and 
that many who have actually been bitten by a 
really mad dog are 


NOT IN ANY DANGER 

of developing hydrophobia. Many constitutions 
have the power of not absorbing or of naturally 
throwing off the poison, and it is quite impos- 


a bite. Thus the «quack practitioner 
this disease counts to his credit everyone 
who does not get the disease after his treat- 
ment following a bite; but a great many of 


simply let the wound alone. 
If, wnmediately after a bite, the wound be 


iron, so as to darn away the flesh where the 


very small in any instance. 


every case that he treated prevent hydrophobia 
developing. 
this claim vanished into nothingness, for no 
fewer than 56 persons who had been treated by 
him died of hydrophobia. He then increased 
the strength of his injections, and in the next 
year a number of other patients died, in at 


sible to tell beforehand who is and who! 
is not likely to develop the disease after | 
in | 


those persons were in no danger at all, and | 
would not have incurred the disease if they had | 


quickly washed. and then thoroughly cauteriscd | 
with lunar caustic, or one of the other even | 
stronger chemical caustics, or with a red-hot | 
poison from the tooth has gone, the danger is | 


When Pasteur began his performances, about | 
1884, he seems to have claimed that he would in ' 


In the first two years, however, | 


99 


least two cases clearly and undeniably from 
the effect of the treatment, and not from 
that of the bite. I say it was clearly so, 
because dogs as well as human beings die 
invariably when they have this disease, and in 
two cases at least the animal that had given 
the bite lived and the man after Pasteur's 
treatment died. At the end of that year the 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in the University 
of Paris, Professor Peter, writing in the Journal 
de Médecine de Paris, said :— 

‘‘MONSIEUR PASTEUR DOES NOT CURE HYDRO- 
PHOBIA, HE GIVES IT,” 


and the Russian Pasteur Institution was ordered 
to be closed in consequence. Pasteur then 
abandoned the strong treatment of this period, 
and reverted to a’ much weaker form of injec- 
tion, so weak that in the opinion of man 
eminent physicians, Sir Benjamin Richardson 
amongst them, it was impossible for the treat- 
ment to have any effect. A New York 
physician, Dr. Spitzka, produced in animals the 
same symptoms that Pasteur produced, by in- 
jections of soapy. water, and Pasteur’s treatment 
has now probably ceased to be actively mis- 
chievous to persons of ordinary strength by 
becoming, in adult, healthy persons, inert. Up 
to the present time 


291 PERSONS HAVE DIED 


of hydrophobia after taking Pasteur’s preventive 
treatment. 

Children would naturally be less able to stand 
against the poisonous injections than adults. 
The little girl upon whose case the story “A 
Reign of Terror’ is based received no fewer 
than 48 inoculations; 24 during the last 36 
hours of her life, after the case was known and 
stated to be hopeless by the doctors of the 
Pasteur Institute themselves. 

Now, what is this Pasteur treatment? In 
the first place, some of the poisonous matter 
from a dog aftlicted with rabies is taken and 
per inside the skull of a rabbit. This rabbit, 

aving developed the special form of hydro- 
phobia peculiar to its race (paralytic and dumb 
rabies, a form that had never been scen in man 
until it was seen in some of Pasteur’s patients 
under his earlier strong method of treatment), 
is killed, and its poisonous blood serves in its 
turn to inoculate another rabbit, and so on, the 
poison gradually weakening, in killing one after 
another of the unfortunate brutes by this cruel 
and torturing disease, until at length the 
“culture,” as they are pleased to call it, has 
reached an “ attenuation,” or weakness, sufticient 
to allow of its being injected under the skin of a 
human being without immediate fatal results. 
Thus, people bitten, or fancying themselves 
bitten, by a mad dog allow this stuff to be 
injected in them day after day. The method 
adopted by Pasteur to prevent a dose of poison 
from killing is to add to it another dose of the 
same poison; and that poison is obtained by the 
deliberate infection of « series of the lower 
animals with the distressing and painful disease 
in question. 

A great many people doubtless would not 
care either how repulsive or how cruel was the 
method by which the matter for injection was 
obtained if it fulfilled its asserted purpose; but 
that it does not do so we have the evidence not 
only of close upon 300 admitted deaths amongst 
those who had completed the treatinent, but 
also the surely conclusive fact that the 
death-rate from hydrophobia has not been 
appreciably diminished either in this country or 
in France by Pasteur’s treatment being in 
existence. About the same average number of 
deaths have taken place in England, and also, as 
far as statistics are available to judge, in France 
year by year, since, as there were before, thie 
wholesale manufacture of the poison of rabies 
was commenced. 


eee 
———————————————— 


Gerring oN oN Lire.—He only is advancing 
in life whose heart is getting softer, whose blood 
warmer. whose brain quicker, whose spirit is 
entering into living peace. And the men who 


vhave this life in them are the true lords and 


kings of the earth—they and they only. 
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. ing given them during their father’s lifetime, 
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ment agencies, doubted by em loyers of every 
, and cut off any chance 
of any work but that of the very lowest 
and most eae class. 
Women should weigh: this little fact, and 
ve it ite full value when they feel too proud to 
| ae the future husband bound down by some 


_gort of @ marriage settlement, even if it bea 


one-sided one. I should be glad to arrive at the 
average number of girls in the higher middle 
classes who are married without an allowance 
or provision made by the father during his 
lifetime. It would be valuable to many 
women to know how this matter stands, 
men seem to suppose that most girls are 
heiresses in some degree. My experience is 
that ten out of every twelve young ladies, such 
as the daughters of lant#ed ‘proprietors, retired 
officers, oat clergymen, who marry, have noth- 


except a handsome wedding, a good trousseau, 
and presents; after that, hospitality shown to 
the husband, wife and children, and peter at 
intervals. I should be glad to have daylight let 
in on this point, for the man who considers that 
the wife’s father ought to clothe his married 
daughter and her children, to pay her doctor’s 
bills and her wedding trip, and to impoverish 
himself by mo: ing his property, or turn out 
to work in his old = ae e cannot otherwise 
afford to perform “duty” towards his 
daughters, is still with us. M. G. 


AIR AND LIGHT: A DOCTOR'S 
: STORY. 


By W. M. CaRLeToN. 


I. 
Goop folks ever will have their way, 
Good folks ever for it must pay, 
But we, who are here and everywhere, 
The burden of their faults must bear. 
We must shoulder others’ shame, 
Fight their follies and take their blame ; 
Purge the body and humour the mind, 
Doctor the eyes when the soul is blind ; 
Build the column of health erect 
On the quicksands of neglect ; 
Always shouldering others’ shame, 
Bearing their faults and taking the blame. 


II. 
Deacon Rogers, he came to me: 
“ Wife’s a-going to die,” said he; 
“‘ Doctors great and doctors small 
Haven’t improved her any at all. 
Physic and blister, powders and pills, 
And nothing sure but the doctor’ bills! 
Twenty old women, with remedies new, 
Bother my wife the whole day through ; 
Sweet as honey, or bitter as gall,— 
Poor old woman, she takes ’em all ; 
Sour or sweet, whate’er they choose, 
Poor old woman, she daren’t refuse. 
So she pleases whoever may call, 
And death is suited the best of all. 
Physic and blister, powder and pill, 
Bound to conquer, and sure to kill.’’ 


III. 
Mrs. Rogers lay in her bed, 
Bandaged and blistcred from foot to head: 
Bandaged and blistered from head to toe, 
Mrs. Rogers was very low. 
Bottle and saucer, spoon and cup, 
On the table stood Lravely up ; 
Physic of high and low degree, 
Calomel, catnip, boneset tea. 
Everything a body could bear, 
Excepting light, and water, and air. 


IV. 
Mrs. Rogers lay still in bed. 
“Give her some whisky,” a Scotch wife said. 
* Let it be toddy,” said granny dear. 
Mrs. Rogers thought it good cheer. 


~ 
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But when the spirits began to die 

More prostrate still did the lady lie. 

‘+ Give her claret,” said Mrs. Young. 

‘It must be old port,” cried Mrs. Bung; 

“Tt will make blood when nothing else will.” 
Everything failed but the doctor's bill. 


V. ; 
I opened the blinds; the day was bright, 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some light. 
I oa the window ; the day was fair, 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some air. 
Bottles and blisters, powders and pills, 
Catnip, boneset, syrup and squills ; 
Drugs and medicines, high and low, 
I threw them as far as I could throw. 
‘‘ What are you doing ?”’ my patient cried ; 
‘“‘ Frightening death,” I coolly replied. 
‘“‘ You are crazy,” a visitor said; _ 
I flung a bottle at her head. 


VL. 
Deacon Rogers, he came to me: 
“ Wife is a-comin’ around,’ said he. 
‘¢T really think she'll worry through, 
She scolds me just as she used to do: 
All the people have poohed and slurred, 
All the neighbours have had their word ; 
’T was better to perish, some of ’em say, 
Than be cured in such an irregular way.” 
“‘ Your wife,” said I, ‘‘ had God’s good care, 
And His remedies, light and air, 
All of the doctors, beyond a doubt, 
Couldn't have cured Mrs. Rogers without.” 


VII. 
The Deacon smiled and bowed his head : 
‘Then your bill is nothing,” he said. 
‘‘ God’s be the glory, as you say, 
God bless you, doctor! good day, good day!” 


VIII. 
If ever I doctor that woman again, 
T’ll give her medicines made by men. 


THE WORKING MAN’S 
DINNER. 


As nothing (cooking included) can be done 
well without Per appliances for doing it, it 
should be held to be of the first importance to 
have in the home, be it cottage or house, 
cooking apparatus of a good, workable quality, 
in good working order. 

Often is an amiable woman put out of temper 
and her best-intentioned efforts frustrated by a 
leaky, scorchy oven, or by an open fire-grate 
which, being expected to do the duty of a 
cooking range, as if in retaliation, spoils all that 
is attempted on it. No husband can with 
justice complain of ill-cooked food under such 
conditions, neither is he justified in allowing 
such conditions to exist. For if, as is too fre- 
quently the case, the rent receiver be not 
sufficiently conscientious to provide such a 
necessity for his tenant, the purchase of an oil- 
stove is within the ability of most, and no in- 
vestment could make better returns. 

The question of a good food supply, which 
the S1GNaL so ably calls attention to at frequent 
opportunities, is a weeny one ; the food makes 
tha blood, and the blood is the life ; so on the 
quality of the food depends largely the quality 
of the physical life, and with it the moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual life. A woman at her 
kitchen table working out the problem of a good 
nutritious dinner for her household may be, and 
is, a benefactor, of a far more valuable type than 
many of those who expect to set the world right 
on public platforms. 

Tt is no easy task, this which the wife of the 
working man has set herself. While deep in the 
study of the details of her dishes, economy has 
to be studied still more deeply and with inexorable 
urgency. She strives to provide her family with 
wholesome, nourishing, palatable food, and such 
as economy will allow. But she has another 
view to propitiate, it must be such as custom will 
approve. Custom sanctionsno dinner which lacks 
representation of one special kind of food, 
‘‘ butchers’ meat;’’ and this representation is 
often, perforce, so meagre, even when the bulk 
of the outlay has been absorbed in its providing, 
that worry and disheartenment are inevitable. 
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arma | the very small number of our 
wor and middle-class men ba —— 
to Vegetarianism altogether, pecple not con- 
cider ay dinner a good one = which meat 
makes no appearance. : 

Possibly there may be a way out of even this 
difficulty, and with all due deference to custom: 
may it speedily be made plain. 

o one needs helpful sympathy more than 
does the wife of the working man, whose aim is 
to do her best for her family. The odds are 
against her, even should her husband be as kind 
and considerate as he ought to be. Hers is by 
force of peculiar circumstances a lonely struggle ; 
she is more frequently than not misunderstood ; 
and ‘the value of her efforts not — under- 
stood they are liable to be unappreciated. 


GaTHA. 


Our PribateAdbertisement Colunm. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


TERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 
twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 


advertisement without giving & reason. 
In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelo) 0: 


affording protection for s sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loore) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. S 


Nee eran eee 


Dress. 


A. 208. JPINAFORES, linen, prettily made 
overalls, lengths from 18 to 25 inches, blue, 
6d. each. Also three white 


holland coloured, or pink. 18. 
muslin, fit child four, 1s. 9d. 


i 
A. 210. A TRIMMED Straw Hat from ‘“‘ Heath’s” 


(never worn); full size. 


A. 211. HAN DSOME Cream Real Lace Col- 
larettes, 1s. each, worth 3s, 6d.;, 2 Cooking 
Aprons, 1s. 64., cost 88. 11d. 


ee ——————————— 


Private Lodgings and Board. 


C. 116. GENTLEMAN (Christian, abstaine:) 
wishes to join aay in renting and furnishing 
house or flat and letting part. London, central ; references. 


AYING GUESTS.—Lady residing in 

beautiful bracing part, West Bournemouth, 
close to Bathing, Pines, Chine ; offers good double or single 
room for August. 


C. 116. 


Miscellaneous. 
E. 122. BICYCLE.— Bargain, £6 6s., cost double. 


Genuine Referee for sale. Strong machine, 
lamp, break, mud- ards, cushion tyres, in good order. 
Machine well plated and many accessories. London. 


E. 121. LADY needing money has genuine old 
“ Breeches Bible” to sell. Price £20. 


EEE 
E. 14. WISH to Exchange French Novels for 
others. List on application. 


E. 126. (1O0D Recent Atlas wanted. ‘State full 
particulars and price 
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from their daily business to look on the world 
at large through the window of the Press. 
It is a pleasure and satisfaction, indeed, for 
a reader to find clearly and forcibly a care 
in print the opinions which he self 
already holds. A journalist must, therefore, 
sométimes emulate the wind, and must blow 
hard to try to direct opinion, but sometimes 
‘must be only the weathercock to mark its 
direction. Besides, as a plum-pudding is not 
ry sro soan article requires alittle “ padding.” 
“ Brilliant” ‘writers, who try to get a startling 
thought or smart phrase into every sentence, 
Ler soon as fatiguing as the people who 
e puns A 

While sl yrlns cite, therefore, not to write 
what is sbectutaly commonplace, do not be too 
timid as to-+the value of your own thoughts. 
Spare no pains in thinking your subject over, 
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HOW TO WRITE FOR THE 
PRESS. 


By THE EpDITor. 


I FREQUENTLY receive letters asking for my 
advice on the subject of how to a for 
work on the newspaper press. It is obviously 
difficult to give and particular counsel 
to those whom one does not personally know, 
and any advice that can be given by a practised 
j to an aspirant must needs be of a 

character. But the number of the 
appeals for advice shows that it is very com- 
monly desired by those who would be ’prentices 
to this modern art of writing for the newspaper, 
and yet can find no e ished school or work- 
shop where they can qualify. Hence, having 
replied at length to a plea for suggestions made 


to me by a young lady, the hter of a news- | and thrashing it out in your own mind to see 
paper proprietor, for whose journal I have | clearly what grains you can find in it ; and then 


written “leaders” for a long time, and who is 
about to place his daughter in his own office to 
train her to newspaper work, I thought that it 
would be interesting to a number of others that 
I should thus far attempt to tell them how to 
go to work. Here, then, is ““an open letter ” 
on the subject :— 
Practice in this art, as in every other, is an 
essential to doing the work with facility. Some 
eople have more and some less natural faculty 
or,the use of language. Some, even amongst 
successful writers, have to blast their ideas 
always out of the solid rock, as it were ; while 
others find that they can dig their thoughts 
forth Figg vein easily, as though from soft 
ground. ese latter make the best journalists, 
although amongst the former class have been 
some of our most famous authors. George 
Eliot was content if she wrote 200 lines a day. 
Carlyle wrote very slowly in the first instance; 
and corrected and re-corrected, first his MS. 
and then his fs, to such a degree that at 
last there was haraly one word the same as had 
iginally been written. 
ut this slow and anxious style of composi- 
tion would not do for daily or weekly journalism. 
However little we may like the fact, we 
-journalists have to write for the waste-paper 
bei et; and it would be foolish to waste upon 
our newspaper style the same care and patience 
. in producing, polishing, and recasting that it is 
worth while for us to give to more permanent 
literary work that may perchance be destined 
to live even to future generations. - 
On the other hand, it is more necessary for us 
when writifig as journalists, than when preparing 
a serious work, to be, brief and pointed. We 
must try to make our sentences crisp, short, and 
age What we write must be read easily and 
understood instantly, or it will miss its 
mark; and once missed that shot is lost. We 
cannot alter for another edition. Nor can we 
hope that our readers will weigh and study our 
words with leisurely and close care to find our 
- full meaning. 
However, there is one thing essential before 
a suitable style. To write well, it is in the first 
lace necessary to have some ideas to express. 
is is, no doubt, rather difficult for one so 
young as yourself. Ideas come from reading 
and from experience, and a very young writer 
cannot have gleaned much in either field. But 
if you reflect slowly and note down or remember 
ali that you can think on the subject in hand 
you will assure yourself of your ability to write 
about it or the reverse very soon. 
Think well before you start to write, and do 
not write what rc. feel. quite sure everybody 


express whatever you really can feel to be worth 


poeta: 

‘Young people, however, ought to regard 
modestly the probable value of their own 
thoughts, and I advise you to write a great deal 
merely for the sake of writing, and without any 
Sought or intention of publication, or even of 
showing what you do to anybody. 

We must serve an apprenticeship to our art, 
as we should have to do to any other. The 
young dressmaker runs seams and does the 
“‘ overcasting” for a long time, and does not 
‘expect to able to undertake the more 
elaborate parts of the work until she has 
plodded away for a long time with very little 
return. In any mechanic’s shop the apprentices 
do drudgery and spoil stuff for a while. - So the 
would-be writer must be prepared to do at 
first a good deal of waste scribbling. You will 
write with far more ease, and, therefore, pro- 
bably far better, if you are writing confessedly 
only for practice, than if you compose with the 
anxious er agp pe of appearing in type 
hanging on the end of your pen. Try to write 
whatever you select—your notes on current 
events or descriptions of new magazines or 
books—just as though the “‘copy’’ were going 
to be published; correct it as carefully as 
though it were going straight to the Press, but all 
the time have the easy reflection that no. one 
need see it but yourself, unless you can consci- 
entiously think it good enough to show when 
you have finished. 

Av good way of comparing your own 
style with that of a good ann practised news- 
paper writer isto take some well-written article, 
or even some passage from one, and make 
rough notes of the facts and ideas contained in 
it; lay those notes aside for a day or two, until 
you have forgotten the words used in the 
original, and then rewrite the same facts or 
thoughts out of your own head, afterwards 
comparing what you have produced with the 
printed article. 

You should not choose for this purpose any 
author who has a strongly-mannered style. 
Most of the great authors have a distinct style 
of their own, and if you are to be a great author 
your style will reveal itself in due course. But 
for newspaper work you want a clear, straight- 
forward, manera newspaper style, and you 
will do much better to take a Times “leader,” 
or any “leader” which strikes you as bein 
particularly interesting and well written, an 
endeavour to rewrite the facts or ideas in the 
same style which you find has been used by the 
practised journalist who produced the original. 


else would be able to instantly think for them-| When you are trying really to write for 
selves. In other words, avoid mere common. | publication, do your best to forget, in running 
places. off your first draft, that the matter is to be put 


into print. Having your train of thought fully 
arranged, and either sketched out as written 
notes or clearly in your memory, write as 
rapidly as you can, without troubling yourself 
about the effect that it will produce, or about 
who will see it, or about what will be thought of 
it. Just let your pen go. But always after- 
wards correct and alter as profusely and as 
carefully as you possibly can find reason to do. 

In correcting, and afterwards copying from 
this draft, you must exercise your best judg- 
ment, and give the greatest consideration and 
care both to the vocabulary, the grammar, and 
the thoughts. If you endeavour to take notice 


At the same time, you must not be afraid of 
your own ideas. The people for whom we write 
in newspapers have not time or inclination to 
think things out, or discover all the more impor- 
tant facts amidst a mass of details, for them- 
selves. They can, therefore, often bear to be 
told what they could easily think of or find out 
for themselves if they took the needful time or 
trouble. It is our business to think or condense 
to save them that trouble; and to put ideas 
that are not absolutely obvious, and facts that 
are not quite so generally known as that twice 
two make four, all ready for our readers to 
catch up, in the brief time that they can spare 
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— 
of all these points at the same time that you 
are getting your ideas into shape, you will 
probably overburden yourself. Rough hew 
your work first and polish it afterwards, and do 
the first process as boldly and as quickly as 
you possibly can. 

Some time after I had written this I noticed 
with much interest that almost identical advice 
for a beginner in formal composition had 
been given by Dr. Johnson. He wrote to 
a young cle :—‘‘ In the labour of compo. 
sition do not burden your mind with too much 
at once; do not exact from yourself at one 
effort of excogitation, propriety of thought and 
el ce of expression. vent first, and then 
em h. The production of something where 
nothing was before is an act of greater energy 
than the expansion or decoration of the thing 
produced. down diligently your thoughts 
as they rise in the first words that occur, and 
when you have matter you will easily give it 
form. Nor perhaps will this method be always 
necessary, for by Kabit your thoughts and 
diction will flow together.” 

As you gain experience you will become more 
and more capable of doing the whole thing at 
once. I do not suppose that any busy and suc. 
cessful journalist makes a practice of copying ; 
there is no time for it. You are no doubt in 
the habit of seeing my own MS., which is never 
copied, and are aware how rapidly it is written, 
and how comparatively little correction it 
receives; though it is always carefully read 
over, and sometimes a sheet is rewritten. But 
you must remember that I have been turning 
out sheaves of “copy” daily for years, so that 
whatever natural gift I had for thinking rapidly 
and ie narra my thoughts at once quickly and 
correctly has been highly cultivated by long and 
unceasing practice. You must not expect to 
acquire facility as a journalist by any other 
means than patient endeavour and steady 
practice. 

So, you see, I end as I began. Practice is 
the one thing which can enable you to produce 
the best work which’ isin you. Ideas will be 
sown in your mind like fertile seeds as you read 
good literature, and then you will find their off- 
shoots spring up as you write. By reading and 
thinking you gain ideas. The alg’ of punting 
them into suitable words will then be acquire 
by persistent practice, just as skill is got into 
the fingers of any artisan. 
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THE SHADOW OF GOD. 


“THE Shadow of God on earth . - : - 
Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan.”—Turkish news- 
paper, quoted by Mr. H. Anthony Salmoné, 
Nineteenth Century, November, 1894. 

Nay ! standin thus, knee-deep in human blood, 
This Eastern despot crushing flesh and soul, 
Dare we, who know his deeds, and know the name, 
Call him “‘ God’s Shadow” cast on this poor earth? 
God’s shadow, red with blood ? With evil fame 
Darkened? A strange, mis-shapen shade of Hin, 
The Light Ineffable—the Sun of suns ! 


God’s shadow on our fair, bright earth must fall, 
But not in this wise. 

Where the burning glare 
Of Glory scorches human souls, and where 
The fire of self-love burns all love beside: _ 
Where, mountain-high, the bright-red gold is 


led, 

And eye are blinded by that seeming sun 
To other suns in earth and heaven—there falls 
From yon Divine Infinitude of Light — 
Quiet, and calm, and cool, some softening shade, 
As o’er the mountain’s flame and purple glow 
Creeps the grey hill mist. 

And, perchance, our souls, 
With vision cleared by softer light, look up— 
Knowing that Shadow, faircr than our sur, 
To see the Light of light, and whisper “God! 

Epita BRIGe>. 


————— 
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Some little girls 
King’s Daughters, but only mes 
who would join. So they called the society the 
“Triangle,” only they spelled it “ Triange!. 
Some boys found it out, and nicknamed ie 
the ‘‘Tryangels.” A pretty good name, wash 
it ? 
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By Lapy Henry SoMERsET. 


(From the Presidential Address to 
the B.W.T.A.) 


Tue old ry eerie based on a selfish interpre- 
tation of Scripture that was wholly out of 
harmony with the spirit of the Gospel; based 
on a false theory of the inferiority of women, 
now demon: to be false by the record 
they are making in all the higher intellectual 
ursuits; based on the theory that a ballot 
must be at the back of every bayonet, which 
amounts to little when the most enlightened 
nations, and the only ones in which the 
woman’s vote is a living issue, are steadily 
approaching the level of international arbitra- 
tion — these have been so effectually 
answered that they have almost ceased to be 
reiterated even by the most hopeless opponent. 
Recourse is now had to the arguments of 
iency and convenience, and the objection 
is set up that it would involve heavy clerical ex- 
pense to register and look after twice the present 
electorate, while it has recently been stated in 
debate by an ex-Member of Parliament that the 
House of Commons is not a place for women, 
because its real decisions are reached, not as 
the sequence of orderly debate, but by 
“arrangements made in the Lobby,” where 
coarse language prevails and base motives 
play the larger part. But (putting aside the 
reference to seats in Parliament as not a 
practical question for the present generation) 
to this latest and certainly not most ingenious 
device of ‘our friends the enemy,” we may 
oppose the following considerations: A hundred 
years ago women could hardly sit down with 
men to dinner, because the feasts were so con- 
vivial that to be ‘‘as drunk as a lord’’ was the 
probable outcome, so far as the desire and 
pone of the male guests were concerned. 
ifty years ago it was essential to leave them to 
their cups, and at the close of the dinner 
women retired 


LEST THE SCENE SHOULD BECOME UNFIT 

for them. Now a sentiment so different 
has diffused itself throughout English society 
that it is not necessary for women to leave, and 
in many cases they do not, while in any case 
they may be que sure that nothing unworthy 
of them would be witnessed should they remain. 
But reforms never come singly. The same 
amelioration that is witnessed in connection 
with the dinner table has taken place in 
Councils and Committees, and the men who 
congregate there have lost much of the coarse- 
ness of speech that appertained to their grand- 
fathers; and all that is needed to complete the 
refinement of utterance and conduct that should 
characterise those who are the leaders of a great 
nation in this gentler age, is that by the pro- 
cesses of progress, which are slow enough 
at best, a few women—the fittest survivals in 
character and ability in their various com- 
munities (and such are practically certain to be 
chosen under the stringency of the new 
departure), should bring the leaven of the 
higher home standards into the manners and 
daily speech of public life. Whatever is in 
accordance with the great under-girding prin- 
ciples of national or social life may be depended 
upon, and always furnishes the basis of argu- 
ment urged by intelligent reformers. But there 
is no principle more generally established than 
that when men and women of education, 
character, and achievement meet together 
rather than in separate groups, the 


GENERAL AVERAGE 
of high motive and noble behaviour, is in- 
creased rather than diminished. This is true 
in the home, the school and the church ; we 
have a right to claim that it will be equally true 
in the council, the legislature, and, it may be, 
in some future age, perhaps, the Parliament. 
The objection is also made that larger con- 
stituencies are more subject to the evils of 
bribery, treating, and other base methods of 
securing votes than in the case of a more com- 
passable number. But to my mind it seems 
that the smaller the group the greater is the 
danger of bribery and its attendant evils. Take 
for example the election of United States 
Senators, which has hitherto been done in the 
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OMAN’S BALLOT. | State Legislatures, made u 
THE WwW from 400 to 150 members. 
bribery by great corporations has become 80 
rampant that there is a 
place the selection of these national 
the hands of the people of a state, 
in each state being several millions, 
object being to rent 


and unprincipled candidate to handle a small 
rather 
of the electorate woul 
politics rather than the reverse as claimed by 
our opponents. 


absurd for public officers to declare that they 
could not register the names of women voters 
in addition to those of men as it would be for 
them to say they could not register the 
lation because it increases so rapidly ! 

is a matter of detail, involving @ larger clerical 
force, and should not figure, nor 
minds of those who look into the question along 
the lines of justice and the public welfare. 


in respect to the 
still survives in some of the less enlightened 
communities, and it may be well to point out 
that if men have déne good work in this regard— 
and we rejoice to acknowledge it—there is not 
an instance to which they can point, when such 
an improvement has been wrought, wherein the 
earnest work of women has not been a leading 
feature. And it is through their labour largely 
that results more consonant with justice and 
a sense of the goodwill that should always 
prevail between the sexes have been obtained, 
and that, I am happy to say, our organization 
has done its utmost to develop. When women 
are admitted to an equal comradeship and co- 
operation with men within the household of 
faith and the household of law, then, and not 
till then, shall we have brought all the tithes 
with which our Heavenly Father has endowed 
us into the store-house of the common weal, 
and, as we temperance women believe, then, 
and not till then, will He pour us out such a 
blessing that our belovec nation shall not be 
able to contain it, 
like refreshing showers of spring on all the 
nations of the world. For nothing less than 
this have we set out—the women of the kindred 
lands that are separated only by a wilderness 
of waves. 


to prove that 
would be a labour war, but observation points 
to the contrary, and human nature gives ante- 
cedent proof that this is an imaginary danger. 
No instance can be mentioned in the states and 
provinces where women have the ballot to a 
limited or unlimited degree in which men have 
combined on one side and women on the other. 
The 


is along the line of temperament, personal 
interest, neighbourly and 
along the line of 
position that every ballot must be backed by 
a bayonet, some of our opponents are now 
maintaining that women will 
in which they cannot fight. 
has thought carefully concerning the recent 
crisis between our country and America must 
have observed that the voices of the women 
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WOMAN’S INDUSTRIAL 
POSITION. 


By Auausta Cooper BRISTOL. 


I am almost ready to affirm that woman's need 
of the vote arises entirely from the Bee of 
view of industrial conditions, since rights, 
rivileges, and needs saree from the one 
damental eeponre ny of sustaining and 
developing one’s individual existence, Through 
the complex development of a civilisation based 
on competition, we are like women huddling on 
a seashore, driven by a social development that 
cas any retreat, 
orces us either into an overwhelming surf 
or- compels us to take a boat-for the open sea 
of affairs. And yet no oar is given us. e are 
compelled—nolens volens—" to dle our own 
canoe,” yet without a paddle. We drift, we are 
in terror at the breakers, and we plead with man 
as he shoots past, conquering nature and circum- 
stances. We ask for oars, but he smiles good- 
naturedly, and tells us that women are getting 
too ambitious; that we are not as attractive as we 


of anywhere 
ere the evil of 


general movement to 
senators in 
the average 
and the 
bribery more difficult. 

o one will deny that it is easier for rich 


; so that the doubling 
lend itself to purer 


an a large grou 


It has been wittily said that it would be as 


pu- 
this 
ill it, in the 


As a matter of course, the ancient claim that 


sn were before we asked for these things; that we 
ae walling to do are not as picturesque in the boat and that he 
WHATEVER WOMEN WISH cannot clearly see why we are there. And 


amelioration of the laws | indeed we ourselves do not perceive how it has 


come about, and we wish it were not so, and the 
dear old song commencing, “ Backward, turn 
backward, O Time, in your flight,” is for ever 
in the heart. But there we are, driven into the 
boats by that dread impersonality—civilization 
—and yet the necessary oar has thus far been 
withheld. 

Again—to use another metaphor—civilization 
with its competitive system has forced the 
entire race into mountain ranges, which it has 
compelled us to conquer and subdue. Woman is 
there with her husband, sons and brothers, and 
must needs climb because there is no retreat ; 
yet the Alpine-stick, which man carries both as 
support and defence, is not placed in her hands. 
If she pleads for it, man responds good- 
humouredly, but tells her she would not know 
how to use it, and the attempt would really be 
more of a disadvantage than a help to the 
entire company. So she follows as best she 
may—stum ling, falling, yet smiling, that no 
one may guess her fears. 

How little the opponents of Woman Suffrage 
perceive and un erstand that in the final 
analysis this is a al ap of self-preservation: 
in an arena of conflicting forces, and that it is 
as unrelated to personal ambitions as was the 
cry of Peter to his Master when he found 
himself sinking. 

It is high time that man should perceive and 
admit that the social situation which has led 
woman to ask for the vote is not of her 
making or desire, and the asking is only the 
imperative necessity of that situation. Mean- 
while progress waits that man’s philosophy 
may rise to the height of the occasion. 


but the overflow shall fall 


An effort has been made in some late debates 
if women had the ballot there 


ann 
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LINE OF CLEAVAGE 

Ar one of our holiday resorts during the 
season a coach used to run daily between the 
town and some ruins a few miles out, stopping 
at an inn for dinner. The landlord of the inn 
used to make a tidy sum (which he shared with 
the coachman) by doing the passengers out of 
their meal. A good repast was provided, but 
the passengers were hardly allowed to be seated 
before the signal was given to start. One day, 
after the coach had departed, the landlord dis- 
covered a traveller still enjoying a hearty meal. 
He grew uneasy as he saw the eatables dis- 
appearing under his very eyes, but far more so 
when he noticed that all the silver spoons and 
forks were missing. (nthe traveller describing 
a suspicious - looking character among the 

assengers, an ostler was hastily despatched to 

ring back the coach, and, addressing the furious 
landlord, coolly remarked: ‘ Thanks for my 
good feed. You'll find them spoons and forks 
in the coffee-pot. Right away, driver.” 


family ties, but not 


sex. Retreating from the 


vote for wars 
But whoever 


were still for peace. 

‘As the result of a wide generalisation I am 
able confidently to state that it would be well- 
nigh impossible for our opponents to bring 
forward any statement, by voice or pen, of any 
woman in favour of war; on the contrary, the 
uprising of women to form peace societies, not 
only in America and England, but on the con- 
tinent of Europe, strongly refutes this misleading 
allegation. 


—— na 


America is another word for opportunity. 
Our whole history appears like a last effort of 
the Divine Providence in behalf of the human 
race; and a Jiteral, slavish following of prece- 
dents, as by a justice of the peace, is not for 
those who lead the destinies of this people. 

Emerson. 


as 3 tc 


I HAVE no more superstition about the ballot 
than about any other method of social improve- 
ment and progress. But all experience shows 
that my neighbour's ballot is no protection for 
me.—George William Curtis. 
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SCHOOLS OF COOKERY. 
In these practical times knowledge for its 
own sake is at a discount except at the 
leisurely and endowed universities and 
such schools for youth as are designed to 
prepare for the higher seats of learning. 
In our elementary and popular schools and 
classes we are apt to inquire distinctly 
what practical benefit is to be reaped from 
any subject that is introduced to notice. 
Hence it is that nearly all the subjects 
undertaken by the County Council Technical 
Education Committees are of practical utility 
Those committees are curious institutions, 
products of the abortive attempt to compen- 
sate publicans, in diminishing the number of 
licensed houses: the money provided for 
hat purpose, and not used for it, in conse- 
quence of the outcry against the principle 
involved, is spent almost everywhere on 
providing classes under the direction of 
the committees appointed by the County 
Councils. 
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One of the most generally selected sub- 
jects is cookery. The almost universal 
acceptance of this subject as one on which 
instruction is needed is a pathetic indication 
of silent suffering for generations. Pater- 
familias has too long endured, in calm and 
patience, to see the good food that he earned 
spoiled in preparing. This, whether it 
were by the incompetence of the young 
lady in the kitchen who condescended 
to accept her keep and a nice allowance of 
pocket-money in return for spoiling the 
food, or whether it had been a part of the 
benefits that he expected in taking a wife 
and found to be a mere vision and illusion— 
this was the frequent result of his arduous 
wage-earning or profit-seeking—that his 
food came to the table all but uneatable! 
As the political economist truly tells us, 
we do not work for money, but for all 
that money will procure; and in like 
manner we do not work ‘for food,’’ but 
for the satisfaction of eating nice food and 
the strength to continue our duties, and 
that benevolence of disposition that are 
the natural results of a proper meal. Alas; 
how often have the just and reasonable 
expectations of the labourer to obtain 
satisfaction and strength in this way been 
disappointed, when he has finished his 
part of the business—earned the food and 
even brought it home—and had a right to 
expect that the final end of all his efforts, 
a well-cooked meal, was to be set before 
him! No matter if it be the working 
man’s wife who cannot fry a steak so as 
to render it anything better than a shoe- 
sole, or if it be the servant girl who calls 
herself a good plain cook, and serves up 
the joint browned outside and raw in the 
centre, or the partridge with its crop un- 
drawn, the woman who spoils the food that 
the man has so hardly earned deserves to be 
sent to penal servitude! The sentence 
should be served, with a view to reform, in 
a cookery school. Such reformatories for 
incompetent cooks may be among the 
future institutions of the land if our girls 
do not make haste to avail themselves of 
the advantages offered them by the cooking 
schools, and render cooks’ reformatories 
needless by being all they should be at 
once. 

But in the meantime it is sadly 
discouraging to learn that it is doubtful if 
the cookery classes themselves are so con- 
ducted as to be of much service. The 
sudden outburst of demand for having our 
girls taught to cook has produced an equal 
demand for people who can teach cookery ; 
and, according to a conference on the 
teaching of cookery, called not very long 
ago in conjunction with the University 
College of South Wales, there is not a 
sufficient supply of really qualified teachers. 
There are plenty of ‘‘ young persons’’ who 
think public lecturing a nice occupation, 
and who prepare themselves to deliver 
lectures as cooks by togging themselves 
up in a ‘fetching’ light gown and 
bracelets, and then talk a lot of 
crude and half-unintelligible chemistry 
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and physics that the listeners neither cay 
nor want to comprehend. But of really 
practical, artistic workers, of women who 
understand, and can clearly communicate 
the reasons for all the processes of pre. 
paring food, and at the same time can 
apply the knowledge with perfect skill of 
hand and judgment of brain, there are go 
few that, in Lady Aberdare’s opinion— 
‘The whole movement is now on the verge 
of practical failure.” Perhaps this only 
means that we have been going on too fast, 
At any rate, the Education Department 
has issued a minute designed to induce 
mistresses of elementary schools to avail 
themselves of opportunities to be taught 
how to teach this subject; and, as tim 
goes on, if we are not discouraged by partial 
failure at first, the necessary race of teachers 
will probably be raised up and our cookery 
level generally improved. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


With curious rapidity, the idea that a wife’s 
work in her home deserves payment is spreading 
round the earth. The Womamn’s Tribune of 
Washington, gives the following :—‘‘ A woman 
sworn as a witness in El Paso, Texas, testified 
that her occupation was that of ‘a wife and 
mother.’ The El Paso Herald says, ‘the 
court smiled.’ Apparently the court was 
astonished that a woman should dignify 
her work in these relations as a pro- 
fession, and no wonder when men have 
always regarded it, and lawmakers have taken 
great care it should be, just what the census 
calls it, ‘no gainful occupation.” Nothing so 
wakes women up to the value of their work in 
the home as the growing value of women’s 
work outside the home. When a woman 
engaged in a lucrative business outside the 
home drops it for the engrossing profession of 
home maker and mother she will be apt to 
realize that her work still has a money value 
and to insist upon it still being regarded as an 
“ occupation’ as worthy of financial recognition 


as any other. 


* * 


The British public, as represented by the 
writers and correspondents of the daily press, 
is from time to time stirred to indignant protest 
against the arrangements of railway companies 
which render possible an outrageous assault like 
that committed on Louisa Clark, when travelling 
last month by a mid-day train from Brighton to 
London. As a rule, all sorts of possible and 
impossible suggestions are put forth, the ner- 
vous-minded go about with increased fear and 
trembling, and innocent members of the male 
sex are subjected to needless suspicion, 
and—nothing is done. Rarely, indeed, has 
there been any such practical outcome as the 
letter addressed by the Board of Trade 
to the Railway Association, following on the 
question asked in the House of Commons 
regarding the recent outrage. The Association 
has been politely asked to favour the Depart- 
ment with the result of its deliberations. 
More than 30 years ago the Board of Trade 
made a similar appeal to the companies, and 
oftered a suggestion which was not accepted. 
Indeed, for this long period ‘‘ some means of 
preventing the recurrence of these disgraceful 
cases” has, as the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade says, ‘‘ been sought in vain.” 
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The travelling public, meanwhile, is impatient 
of the non possumus attitude. Some ladies— 
Mrs. Thackeray R. Ritchie among them—have 
written to the newspapers strongly urging 
the provision of separate carriages for women 
poth on long and short journeys, whereupon 
there come the inevitable protests from those 
of the male persuasion that women will travel 
in smoking carriages. Such persous forget that 
it is not very often a question of will, but must. 
It is the smokers, not the ladies, who have 
necessitated the division of every train on every 
little local line of however short a run into six 
classes, except, of course, on those lines which 
have abolished second class. In the sauve qui 
peut scramble on a crowded platform for the 
« daily bread train ” how is the lady clerk, teacher, 
professional or business woman always to light on 
the one out of the set of six.carriages that is not 
full and is not marked “smoking?” As far as 
short journeys are concerned, if Messiewrs les 
voyageurs could sustain nature for ten—perhaps 
twenty—minutes without the aid of tobacco, a 
ladies’ compartment might become a possibility. 
At present it would probably add to the per- 
plexities alike of passengers and officials. 

* * ie 

Long distance railway journeys are made 
under quite different conditions, and tra- 
vellers who start from a terminus have 
little difficulty, if they present themselves 
in time, in obtaining separate accommodation. 
But as ‘a nervous matron” put it in one of the 
evening papers: ‘‘ Ladies’ carriages are not 
happy places ; I have travelled once or twice in 
them, and rather wished I had never been 
born.” The occupants of these carriages are, 
indeed, more often than not infants remarkable 
for lustiness of lung, and adults with such 
weakness of that organ that they require a 
rigorous exclusion of air. Between the two 
the normal specimen of humanity can neither 
read nor breathe in comfort. And yet men 
express amazement that women do not appre- 
ciate the speciality prepared for them. Is it 
not, after all, a mistake to seek safety by 
seggregation ? Would it not be better attained 
by larger carriages and fewer of them, and by 
making travelling safe for all classes, not only 
for one ? 

+ * * 

South Australian women have not only got 
the Parliamentary vote, but the results of the 
recent General Election show that they know 
how to use it. Says the Australian Review of 
Reviews :—“‘ The occasion was the first time 
that women there exercised the franchise, and 
if any doubt existed as to whether women them- 
selves desired to be clothed with the functions 


of a complete citizenship, the ballot boxes were’ 


a final answer to that doubt. The rolls included 
77.464 male adults and 59,066 women voters. 
The act of voting for South Australian 
women was, of course, new and strange. 
yet they voted in solid battalions, and, as 
the small number of informal votes showed, 
with signal intelligence; and the percentage 
of voting amongst women voters was quite as 
high as that of the stronger sex. The women 
of South Australia, in a word, take the franchise 
quite seriously.” The venerable objection that 
women have no right to vote because they do 
not fight has just been met in the American 
press by a novel line of argument. In the Civil 
War women were, it is said, in the service by 
thousands, forty thousand being the number 
according to one estimate. But whenever their 
sex was discovered they were dismissed. The 
logic of the case, therefore, runs thus: ‘“ You 
shall not fight, whether you want to or not, and 
you shall not vote because you do not fight.” 
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Among the English delegates to the Congress 
of Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, held at Buda-Pesth last month, was 
Dr. Berdoe, who, faithful son of the Roman 
Church as he is, follows the teachings of 
Cardinal Manning rather than. of his successor 
with regard to the “rights” of animals. 
Although himself a scientist, it is on the moral 
side of the anti-vivisection question that Dr. 
Berdoe dwelt most insistently in his address at 
Buda-Pesth. He regards the moral law as one 
and indivisible, and on other occasions 


has championed the upholding of an 
equal standard of morals between the 
sexes. As regards experiments on animals, his 


view is that ‘the man who is cruel to a brute. 


beast is only restrained by fear of the law from 
treating cryelly his fellow man; by consenting 
to his cruelty to the animal we help him to 
throw back the moral progress of the world, to 
retard the march of mercy and justice, and to 
degrade his own higher nature. Noblesse oblige, 
and a scientific education demands that the man 
of science should help and not impede ethical 
advance. There is nothing that vivisection can 
at the highest estimate do for our physical 
health to be compared with the injury its 
tolerance must do to our moral nature.” 
* * * 

The self-forgetful zeal of some of the English 
lady delegates is well described in the following 
extract from a letter written to an anti-vivisection 
worker in England by one of the gentlemen who 
assisted at the Congress :— 

“Yes, we have returned in triumph from 
Buda-Pesth. I naturally feel a bit conceited 
over our amazing victory. Some twenty-five 
of us English delegates met in a lady’s apart- 
ment on the Saturday the Congress opened, and 
that magnificent fellow, Mr. F., came and 
addressed us and arranged the plan of campaign. 
We thought then we were like the conies ‘ but 
a feeble folk,’ as we sat half suffocated with the 
heat in that-tiny room. We little dreamed that 
we had the whole Congress in our grasp. I wish 
I could tell you of the splendid devotion of our 
women. Poor Mr. B., Mr. P. and I felt the heat 
of Pesth terribly, but our women never budged, 
never complained, but sat out the whole Congress 
till the final votes were taken. I never saw 
delegates in such deadly earnest as our English 
contingent of women. I stole away one blazing 
afternoon for a drink of water (it really was 
only water), but I was at once captured and 
reproved by Miss W., and taken back to my 
seat with thirst unquenched. ‘If we ladies 
can stand it, surely you can,’ she said. This 
dear woman lost her purse with £40 in it in the 
Exhibition grounds, and although it contained 
all the money she had brought, she sat in her 
place from 9 a.m. till 2 p.m., lest her vote for 
the animals should be wanted. When the 
adjournment for lunch took place she went 
about to look for it. She had travelled to 
Buda-Pesth third class, and in the steerage of 
the Danube boat, and lived on biscuits and 
water to save money for the good cause. Where, 
but in our cause, could such splendid devotion 
be found? Such people must win.” 


Lady Henry Somerset’s invitation to the 
members of the Mowbray House and Lady 
Cyclists’ Association was responded to by 
nearly a hundred ladies and gentlemen, who 
covered the twenty-four miles from London to 
Reigate in a little under three hours. This was 
a pleasure, not a racing speed, indeed one of the 
lady captains called it dawdling. The Associa- 
tions are composed entirely of ladies, but Lady 
Somerset, who is president of one of them, in- 
cluded male escorts in her generous invitation. 
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The Nursing Record has sent its special 
commissioner—a lady—to inspect, and report 
on, the mortuaries of our metropolitan hospitals. 
The mission sounds a gruesome one, yet it is 
not more so than the actual superintendence of 
the mortuary arrangements, which it is most 
truly ‘only natural and fitting” to place in the 
hands of trained and educated women. Where 
this has been done, as this visitor's report 
shows, a degree of refinement and care has been 
introduced which is not only soothing to the 
feelings of friends and relatives, but has an 
excellent effect on all connected with the sad 
business. It is ‘also an excellent suggestion 
that it is eminently a woman’s work to accom- 
pany the friends of deceased patients to the 
mortuary, and that this duty should not be left 
to porters. 

*  * 

Our contemporary gives a convincing instance 
of the necessity for the matron or head nurse 
including the mortuary in her visits of general 
inspection. The matron of one of our London 
hospitals, who was in the habit of visiting the 
mortuary from time to time, went down early one 
morning to find that there had been a post-mortem 
examination late at night on the body of a child 
whose friends were expected to come to see it 
that morning. The body was then on the post- 
mortem table, the night porter having refused 
to atuend to the case. The house surgeon held 
that his work was finished when the examination 
had been made, and that it was the duty of the 
porter to put in the necessary stitches; the 
porter held that his work began after this had 
been done, and therefore declined to do any- 
thing. The matter was rectified and the child, 
in the mortuary before the friends came, but 
had the matron not visited the mortuary that 
morning they would in all probability have 
arrived to find the child in the condition 
described on the post-mortem table. 

* me * 


Shades of John Knox and “the monstrous 
regiment of women”! The Daily News points 
out that, according to the official revised 
list of invitations to the royal wedding, 
now published in the Gazette the wife 
of a Cabinet Minister is a member of the 
Government. This is how the list appears :— 
Members of the Government: Prime Minister 
and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 
Marquess and Marchionese of Salisbury ; Lord 
High Chancellor, the Lord and Lady Halsbury ; 
Lord President of the Council, the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire. No doubt it is only 
the recognition of facts. The wife of a Minister 
is often a very important member of the 
Government. 

ae % » 

It is satisfactory to learn from the Berlin 
Hausfrauen-Zeitung that the committee which 
has been formed for the purpose of lodging a 
protest in the autumn against the clauses in the 
new Civil Code dealing with the family, is getting 
up lectures in all parts of Germany on the 
position of woman under the new law. At 
Bonn, Liibeck, Hanover and Leipzig, well 
known lady speakers have already been heard. 
The collection of signatures to petitions is also 
going on apace. 


The death of Emily, Lady Tennyson, in her 
84th year, is marked by a pathetic yet ideal 
completeness. On Saturday she remarked to 
those around her how glad she was to have 
lived to complete correcting the proofs of the 
biographicalp ortion of her husband's “ Life.’’ On 
Monday Lady Tennyson passed to “ where 
beyond these2voices there is peace.” 
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Trish ladies are showing no disinclination to 
exercise their newly-conferred power of serving 
as Poor Law Guardians. A vacancy has arisen 
by the death of a male member of the Kanturk 
Union, Co. Cork, and at the last meeting of the 
board the question of who was to stand came 
up.. One gentleman said he understood there 
were several ladies ready for the post.’ ‘‘ Will 
any of them contest the division?” was the 
anxious query of a Mr. Bolster. On being 
informed that in all probability they would, this 
boleterer of male supremacy remarked that it 
** would be a great nuisance if lady guardians 
were elected.” There have been some English 
Guardian boards on which the “ great nuisance” 
has been the person most worth having in the 
interests of the ratepayers and also of the poor. 

* «*~ & 

In Tralee also an effort is being made to 
secure the return of some ladies on the Board 
of Guardians. When we consider how much 
truly womanly work there is for womanly hands 
and hearts to do, in such Unions, for example, 
where with an average of 50 patients there is 
only one nurse, and she not a trained one, and 
a deaf septuagenarian, formerly a day labourer, 
assisted by an infirm shoemaker, and another 
feeble old man paralysed of one arm, have 
charge of the male ward, we cannot: but regard 
the Act qualifying women to serve as Poor Law 
Guardians as one of the most useful pieces of 
legislation of the present session. 

re. ee 

If there were one point which Edwin and 
Angelina, or Darby and Joan, as the case may 
be, were able to settle without the intervention 
of ‘the newspaper man,” it would be, one would 
think, how they should take their holiday— 
whether separately or together ? In numbers of 
households the husband leaves home directly 
aftereight o'clock breakfast, and does not return 
thither until a seven or eight o'clock dinner, if not 
later, so that not a few fathers scarcely ever see 
their younger children. Thus, if change be the 
great desideratum, the union for a few weeks of 
the various members of the family, or at least 
of its heads, might be supposed to meet the 

case. But no, says Mr.G. R. Sims—and he 
writes, we believe, from the impartial, if not 
altogether experienced, standpoint of bathelor- 
hood—every husband should spend his holiday 


apart from his wife, every wife at a distance 
from her husband, and their children in 
not under 
One 
does not quite see how, except in house- 
holds where ‘‘ expense is no object,” such an 
arrangement, even if it were the most delightful 
one imaginable, could be carried out. But this, 
What not a few 
people would take exception to is the theory. 
The “New Woman” is being made responsible 
for a good many of the difficulties of this 
generation. At any rate she is not the author 
of this proposal for the further disintegration of 


some place where they are 
the direct supervision of their parents. 


perhaps, is only a detail. 


family life. 
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Danish women have shown spirit and organis- 
ng capacity over the temperance home after 
the model of that in Chicago, on which they 
They propose to 
raise a capital sum of 500,000 kronen (nearly 
£28,000), by engaging 100,000 of their country- 
women to subscribe 35 centimes (about. 34d.) 
The Government 
give a subsidy of 20,000 kronen (about £1,100), 
and 10,000 kronen remain over from last year’s 
Exhibition of Women’s Work, and are to be 


have set their minds. 


every quarter, for five years. 


applied for the purposes of the new home. 
Emity HI. 


Durie the past week a delusion I had lately 
cherished has been rudely dispelled. Now 
that nearly every weekly 
‘column, one may be 
there is much more demand for know 
this description ; that persons of all ranks 
of both sexes, owning gardens,: must have 
acquired, at any rate, such a general acquaint- 
-_ with the subject that they were no longer 
e 


the Doones themselves. 


‘‘ Springhaven,” who kept the er. vigorously —=eeEeEEe—e 
} , sold the early vegetables to the village MAKING THE BEST OF LIFE. 


_ whence his master repurchased them, 
an 
trived one day to inveigle the gardener into the 
eka rae 

arloined that sacred key, and rushing to the 


flowers and other toothsome vegetables, none of 


which were supposed, according to the gardener’s 
story, to be meeay Ps use ? 


pursues somewhat different methods, it is true, 
but who is equally faithless to his employers. 


some undone altogether—on the plea that he 
has not a large enough staff to cope with the 
amount required by the exigencies of the case. 
He has betrayed himself, of course, in the end, 
but only after years of successful imposition. 
The og appearance of everything would 


that are never pruned or trained cease to bear, 
or their produce is valueless; a dearth of vege- 
tables cay 

lawns, spoke too plainly of inattention and 
idleness. 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 


By Mrs. E. L. Cuamperzarn, F.R.H.S. 


Avucust 18, 1896, 


the sitting-rooms are oes it is a 
opportunity to try and get the plants 
decorate them the benefit of a little 


rooms, ferns (except maidenhair) an gical 


plants, such as come under the head of “sub. 
tropicals,” for instance, aralias, eucalyptus. 
india-rubber plants, Grevilleas, anthericums, 
pandanus, and ‘such like plants. But because 
they are turned out they must not therefore be 
neglected, the soil in the pots will get dry sooner 
out of doors than in, and it must not be assumed, 
without examining the pots, that a slight shower 
may have welked them sufficiently to make 
watering unnecessary. 


r has its career, 
oned for believing tha 


a peer of unscrupulous gardeners. 
ethought the indolent, dishonest fellow, as 
i Mr. Blackmore, was as defunct as 


Do my readers remember the gardener in 


THE world is full of beautiful things, if we keep 
our eyes and ears open to see and hear them as 
we go walking down the crooked lane that leads 
from cradle-land to the grave. The man or 
woman who amasses nothing better than mone 
on the way is like a person who should will 
through an apple orchard in fruit-yielding time, 
and burden himself with twigs instead of apples. 
The mere amassing of wealth never yet made 
anybody rich; it is the equivalent your money 
yields that makes you the gainer in the end. 

You will find, as you go along through life, 
that it will not be what you have, so much as 
the use you put your possessions to, that will 
bring you joy. If the harpist used his harp 
only for a fire-screen, would anybody ever know 
what heavenly sounds a rs might awaken 
from the slumbering wires? It is only when 
he sweeps his hands across the chords and 
startles into life the tinkling beats of melody, 
that the harpist lets the world know just why 
Saul lost his evil spirit when young David 

layed before him. It is the way we use our 

arps, then, that reveals what is in them, even 
as it is the use we make of money that puts its 
virtue as a happiness producer to the test. 

All the dinners in the world placed upon a 
table only to be looked at never made a man 
fat, and I declare unto you that the getting 
together of sovereigns only to hoard and count 
them will keep your souls as poor as a work- 
house pauper. 

The other day a rich man was dying of a 
slow and wasting disease within the elegantly 
furnished chamber of his costly home. All that 
care could do to hold together the weakened 
strand of life had been done, without avail. 
Slowly the delicate threads untwisted and 
unwound to the final severment. Chancing to 
be awake one morning, just at the rapt hour 
when birds salute the dawn with delicious 
music, the dying man called his attendant 
to his side, and bade him throw wide the 
window that he might listen to the entrancing 
sounds. “It is the first time in twenty 
years,” said he, “that I have heard the 
matin song of the birds.” He had been 
too busy, poor man, getting rich to take 
any interest in such unprofitable things as 
larks or dawns. He had worked too hard all 
through the grinding, rushing day to be any- 
thing but a dead weight of sleepiness and 
stupidity at night. What did he ever care for 
flashing stars or waning moons, or meteoric 
splendours ; for sunset skies, or songs of birds, 
or bloom of flowers, in his mad greed for the 
gold he was on the point of leaving at the 
threshold of the grave? The influences he 
should have got from these mune have accom- 
panied him into the other world, perhaps, but 
the mere fact of how much was placed to his 
bank account down here in this world will 
never agitate his, or any other, angelic spirit 
up yonder. abet 

Look to it, then, that in making the most of 
your lives, you never yield to the greed of 
money which lies at the root of all ignoble 
doing. 


ow the cook had her suspicions, and con- 
region of the cider-cellar while she 


itchen garden discovered rows of snowy cauli- 


And now I ve met his compeer, who 


His system is to leave much work half done— 


y increase as time went on; fruit trees 


of flowers, unkempt walks and weedy 
Suspicions were roused that could 
not be alla by the old tale of ‘too small a 
staff.” And the crowning-point of discovery 
was supplied by the man himself, who petitioned 
for a smaller mowing-machine, as it took three 
men to work the existing one. He was asked 
its dimensions, and gave them. His mistress, 
grown wary, at once enquired the width of one 
used by a single-handed gardener, and found it 
exceeded her own by two inches ! 

I describe this case because there may still 
be other employers who suffer themselves to be 
defrauded, because they are ignorant how much 
work may be got through by a given number of 
men, or what amount of labour is requisite to 
keep up any given extent of garden ground and 
glass upon it. 

Sometimes too much is expected, and a little 
help grudged when it might have valuable 
results. But in any case it is only placing 
temptation in the gardener's way to let him 
see that his employers are quite in the dark, 
both as ah ee what ought to be done and how 
many hands can do it. 

In journals devoted to the interests and 
pursuits of women, how often one sees questions 
from novices in housewifery as to the number 
of servants they should employ for a house and 
family of a certain size, and further, how should 
the work be divided among such domestics as 
may be deemed necessary. 

It would certainly be advantageous in many 
country households if the head would obtain 
similar information respecting outdoor servants 
and their duties. But it is seldom the case, 
and so the gardeners, coachmen, or men-of-all 
work get their opportunity. 

Reports of welcome rains come from some 
districts, but, where these have not fallen, hose, 
garden-engine and water-can must still be plied. 
The seeds of biennials (like everything else) 
have ripened early this season. If not already 
sown, they should be put in at once. It will 
need more than ordinary care to make the 
ground fine and soft, and moist, for their recep- 
tion; and careful waterings will be required 
when the seedlings come up, unless by then we 
should have entered on a wet season. 

At this period almost every family, whether 
in town or country, makes a move, for longer or 
shorter periods, into holiday quarters. While 


ee 


Miss ETHEL Muttocu is painting the portrait 
of Li Hung Chang. The Grand Secretary sat 
for the first time on Sunday, the arrangeme! 
having been made at the Prime Minister s 
Garden Party on Saturday. 


a essen te eee 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie Heeirace. 
syst Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Ee cae ; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 


versal Cookery,” ‘Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage- 


ment” (Prize Essay), ¢c., dc.) 


TO USE UP THE FALLINGS. 
them in a jar in 


stewing; sweetened with 
ee syrup, or a little hone 
orms a nice adjunct for 

be thickened with 


SOME APPLE DISHES. 

Every season, as soon as the opportunity is 
afforded, most people turn to apples with 
renewed zest, and while old-fashioned dishes 
can hold their own, novelty is welcome in this 
connection. Just a hint about baked dumplings. 
- They are nicer if the crust that envelops them 
be cut in a couple of rounds, just overlapping 
in the centre, for when in squares it is ge eed 
sible to avoid more crust in one place than 
another, and this results in uneven cooking ; 
then, for apples that cook quickly, it is well to 
make the crust thin, otherwise, after the fruit 
has burst, it may happen that the pastry is in- 
sufficiently cooked. 

APPLE CHARLOTTE 

is such an old favourite that it may be 
— there is nothing fresh to say about 
it. The hint that in arranging the strips 
of bread to line the sides of the mould the 
edges should be dipped in sugar after buttering, 
may be useful to many, as during the baking 
the sugar acts as a sweet cement, and so there 
is less fear of the fruit breaking through and 
detracting from the crispness of the casing, as 
the bread may be termed. Then, for superior 
dishes, the addition of a little apricot jam with 
the apples may be borne in mind; yellow plum 
can replace it if a oi or two of ratafia essence 
be added, and is no bad substitute either. A 
very good dish called 


APPLE CAKE PUDDING 


should be acceptable. as it affords an oppor- 
tunity of using up any odds and ends of cake. 
Supposing a deep pie dish, cut any stale 
cake, minus fruit, in thin slices; rice and 
Madeira, cocoa-nut and sponge can all mingle, 
and any parts not so thick as the rest 
may be strengthened by the addition of the 
crumbs, or any from biscuits will do. First 
butter the cake a little on each side the slices, 
then dip the edges in sugar, and arrange them 
overlapping ; press well to the dish. Now have 
ready cooked enough apples to nearly fill the 
dish ; they only want stewing to a pulp, and 
sweetening and flavouring with lemon, or ginger, 
or cloves, as preferred; essence of mixe spice 
is also very useful, as one gets a spicy taste 
without darkening the fruit. A morselof butter 
improves, and an egg can be added after cooking ; 
spread while hot over the cake and cover the 
top with more cake, buttered as before; 
moderate oven will soon bring the pudding to a 
pale brown, when it should be served with 
a ¢gustard or other sauce. It is nice cold, 
and if preferred can be turned out and 
the sauce poured round or over. Here 
is another way to finish it when more 
dainty cookery is desired. Turn out while 
hot, and pour over a little apricot jam diluted 
with half its measure of water, or use this for 
the sides only and spread cream on the top; a 
little decoration of chopped angelica or other 
green fruit converts it into quite a high-class 
dish. Hints on apple cookery in the article on 
“ Sweet Sauces” are equally applicable in the 
present case and obviate much mention of 
detail; but when the preservation of the colour 
of the fruit is in question (and it will brown at 
the edges during the paring and cutting of a good 
quantity), a bowl of cold water, acidulated with 
lemon juice, should be at hand and the quarters 
put in as they fall from the knife. As to the 
rea some are of opinion that slices are the - 
thing for quick cookery, but it will be found that 
quarters—or they can be subdivided if the 
apples are very large—are more satisfactory 
and will be tender in the same time as the 
slices would toughen in. This is due to the 
fact that exposure to the air has a toughening 
effect, hence the fewer cut surfaces the better. 
But much depends on the fruit, some kinds 

sing so accommodating that cut it how one 
will it cooks readily, while the reverse is true 
in other cages. 


way of using up stale bread. Then 


very juicy fruit, 
cover of bread 
homely 
pie fashion, they can be omitted. 


A VERY DAINTY APPLE AND GINGER TART 


is thus made. 
sweetened a little and quite smooth 
tablespoonful of preserved 


half-teaspoonful of grated lemon-peel ; 
cool put in the 


excluded without much detriment, 


few drops of essence of ginger. 


NOVEL APPLE SAUCE 


and fried a nice brown, well freed from fat. 


discretionary items. 


eS 


GOOD INTENTIONS. 


By Marcaret E. SAnGster. 


The beautiful things we have done, 


willed, 
In the light of another year’s sun; 
When we think of it all we are bafiled, 
There’s so much that never comes true, 
Because, Love, instead of our doing, 
We're always just meaning to do. 


The friends we are wanting to help, Love, 
They struggle alone and forlorn, 

By trial and suffering vanquished, 
Perchance by temptation o’erborne ; 

But the lift, and the touch, and the greeting, 
That well might have aided them through 

The perilous strait of ill-fortune, 
They miss—we're but meaning to do. 


We dream of a fountain of knowledge, 
We loiter along on its brink, 

And toy with the crystalline waters, 
For ever just meaning to drink. 

Night falls, and our tasks are unfinished, 
Too late our lost chances we rue, 

Dear Love, while our comrades were doing, 
We only were meaning to do. 
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A plain family dish is got by simply stewing 
the oven, covering with th 
patie, being careful to remove all the core if 
lor young children, unless sieving is to follow 
brown sugar or 
as well, it 

rridge; it may 
bread anita if time be 
given they will be reduced to pulp, and no 
one will suspect their presence; a pleasant 
e same 
foundation can receive such additions as will 
‘make it tasty and useful for puffs, pasties, or 
open tarts; say four pounds of apples have 
been cooked to pulp in this way, or where the 
oven is not convenient, set the jar in water over 
the fire, add a few ounces of figs, the same. of 
dates and raisins, and a little candied peel in 
thin strips or chopped. If for open tarts, with 

r filling the pastry, put a 
crumbs over, as is done for 
le tarts; for a covered tart, mince- 


Take half a pound of apple pulp 
; add a 


ginger cut very 
small, and twice as much of the syrup, with a 
when 
olks of two eggs and an ounce 
of butter dissolved; beat up well, and fill the 
patty pans, large or small, lined with pastry. 
For a plainer cheesecake omit the butter and 
put in one whole egg. The above is worth 
thinking of any time a little ginger syrup is 
going begging, for the fruit itself may be 
but the 
flavour should then be heightened by the 
addition of s good pinch of ground ginger or & 


To close with a savoury, let me recommend a 


as a good accompaniment to anything for which 
plain apple sauce is common. Simply make 
the apple sauce, according to your own recipe, 
then add to half a pint of it teaspoonful of 
good curry powder mixed with a little gravy, 
and give ‘the sauce a little further cooking to 
make the powder smooth ; paste curry is better ; 
then add a large tablespoonful of onion, ee 
said make the sauce as usual, but it must not 
be very spicy, as here the curry takes the place 
of nutmeg, &c., but the addition of butter or 
the degree of sweetness may be regarded as 


THE wonderful things we have planned, Love, 


The fields we have tilled, the gifts [we have 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 
DRESS AT DIEPPE. 


Drepps 1s very gay at present, and many ideas 
of coming fashions may be gleaned from the 
dresses worn at the casino or on the plage. 
The French women dress the best in the 
evening, but the English and American girls 
look very nice Lf day. Dress is very simple 
in the daytime ; the great thing is that it should 
look exquisitely fresh and clean. White linen 

are very much worn with short jackets 
(loose in front but fitting tightly at the back), 
also mauve cambric dresses with deep collars 
of yellow lace, and the short white jackets with 
pert little basques are worn with coloured 
skirts. The French are very fond of fancy 
tartans when they are at the sea, and I notice a 
a many in foulard or soft silk made up in 
anciful styles. The tennis players favour the 
comfortable blouse and skirt which has 
become almost like a livery to the modern 
English girl, whilst the American belles 
mostly affect the English tailor-gown, which 
looks specially well in navy serge with a wide 
folded waistband of mauve surah shot with 
blue. Sailor hats are seldom worn except by 
young girls. ‘“ Millinery” hats are considered 
more correct this season, especially for married 
ladies. It is not often cold enough to necessi- 
tate a wrap, but ladies sitting out on the tennis- 
ground may sometimes be seen in fawn-coloured 
capes with a very deep ‘“‘ Bernhardt” collar—a 
collar which goes straight up at the back and is 
so high that’ it is impossible for its owner to 
turn her head. 

English ladies are wearing their skirts well 
off the ground, but the French skirts are still 
rather long. Elbow sleeves are immensely 
worn, both for day and evening wear, an expen- 
sive fashion enough, as they are invariably 
accompanied by long white gloves. Some of 
the fancy silk blouses look very pretty with 
these sleeves—the sleeve cut rather small and 
set in a single puff to the elbow—and the white 
muslin blouses look very dressy made in this 
style and trimmed with butter-coloured lace. 
English pea might not like them for day 
wear, but they would always be pretty for 
demi-toilette. 

It is in the evening that one sees the pretty 
dresses in Dieppe, when everyone smartens up 
after dinner and goes to the casino to listen to 
the concerts, or dance, or talk to their friends. 
The most ethereal hats, the most airy materials 
are there to be seen, and there is far more 
variety than could be seen at an English 
watering place, as French women have great 
individuality of style. White or pink muslin is 
very much worn, also black muslin figured with 
white and trimmed with narrow edges of white 
Valenciennes ; shot silk is used for blouses, and 
there are a great many foulards worn. But 
muslin is more fashionable than anything, and 
it is charming both in white and pink. Some of 
the dresses are most elaborate in style, the 
bodice of a different material from the sleeves 
and skirt, the sleeves made in a very fanciful 
style. White bengaline is often used for 
the bodice when the rest of the dress is 
of black and white figured muslin, or white 
muslin spotted with black. The sleeves 
are very elaborate, and there seems a great 
fancy for adorning them with a bold pattern in 
velvet, ribbon, or braid all down the outside of 
the arm. A design of large diamonds looks 
well in narrow velvet, or wide stripes of satin 
ribbon covered with lace. I was very much 
pleased with a dress of string-coloured canvas, 
with the bodice made up over red, with stripes 
of red let in from shoulder to elbow. The 
sleeves are certainly getting smaller, and many 
are made quite tight-fitting and only relieved by 
a deep frill at the shoulder like a narrow cape. 
I saw a very pretty dress of this description 
made in black muslin, figured with a white 
floral spray. The epaulettes and neck were 
edged with narrow white Valenciennes, and the 
toilette was completed by a deep folded waist 
belt of white surah, and long white gloves. 
Skirts are getting narrower. I have seen a good 
many with a row of vandyke trimming at a 
little distance from the edge, but the majority 
are worn plain. 


CUIFFON. 


——  — 
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Chats with the Bousetwrte. 
ON HEALTH IN THE HOME 
‘AND DOMESTIC 
THINGS OF NOTE. 
VENTILATION. 
(Continued.) 


The most dreadful example on record of the 
destructive consequence of an inadequate supply 
. vr \ air —_ in the horrible fate 
oO nglishmen, who, in 1756, were im- 
prisoned in a small room only 18 feet square, 
called the black hole of Calcutta. There were 

two very small windows in this place, and, 
as were on the same side, ventilation was 
impossible. Soon'after the door was closed 
they began to experience heat accompanied by 
intense thirst; within a short time many 
became delirious, and by the end of six hours 
96 were relieved by‘death from their torments. 


In the morning only twenty-three were found 
' alive, reduced to the last extremity, and of these 
a few only ultimately survived. 


Formerly in England the dwelling rooms of 
the middle and lower classes were so low that 
the air which was injured by respiration could 

ascend above the heads of the inhabi- 
tanta, who were therefore always immersed in 
an impure atmosphere; itis to be observed 
that this must be the constant effect, of low 

ts, and is an evil which attaches to the 
habitations of our poor of the present day, and 
often alt the sana eye of the wealthy. ie 
room seven feet high cannot possibly 
healthy - live.in, as then there is not space for 
the expired air, which consequently becomes 
mixed with the purer air of the lower part of the 
room, and is breathed over again. 

_ As our best houses are now constructed, with 
po ea pot ed aah ony pager hes omer 
top and at bottom, or, as it is cra louble 

, ventilation becomes comparatively easy. 

The warm vitiated air ascending to the ceiling 
finds there sufficient space above our heads, 
till it cools and mixes gradually with the rest, 
as we have shown; and if we wish to change 
the air more completely we have only to pull 
down a small part of the upper sash, that the 
hot air near the ceiling may escape. 

But this escape of foul air will not always take 
place, while a fire is burning, except we attend to 
some circumstances. Should the aperture made 
by pulling down the top sash be greater than 
the area of the crevices in the apartments from 
which the fire was supplied, some co air will 
come in by the window, to supply the fire, 
instead of hot air going out, and the effect of 
this will be unpleasant. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that some other apertures at the lower part of 
the room should furnish this necessary supply 
of air to the fire, and permit the warm air to 
, go off; opening a door for a short time will 
effect this, or lifting up the lower part of a 
sash. But this mode of ventilation, though per- 
fectly effectual and easy, cannot with con- 
venience be always well applied while persons 
are in the room, on account of the draughts of 
cold air which must enter, though it is quite 
aufficient whenever the room is empty; and 
this principle being understood, it is not difficult 
to modify to suit it to most occasions. Dwelling. 
rooms which are only occupied during short 

riods, and thoroughly ventilated by the win- 
aows between those periods, seldom require any 
other systematic ventilation than what we have 
just described. French sashes, which open like 
folding doors, are the best for this p Be 
where they can be introduced, as the whole 
extent of the window can be opened; whereas 
with double hung sashes only one-half of the 
window can be open, though this half may con- 
sist of one portion at top and another at bottom. 

The necessity for good ventilation in the 
basement story and offices of every house must 
appear evident, when we reflect how the air in 
the lower story ascends up the staircases, and 
that if there are any noxious eftluvia disengaged 
below, they are sure to contaminate the air of 
the whole house. It is in vain, therefore, that 
great pains are bestowed upon the upper apart- 
ments if the lower ones are neglected. ; 


warm) than 


of it being forced out of the room by the 
colder air from without, which rushes in; 
and if et any time it be required to ventilate the 
room in so complete a manner that not a 
particle of the air in it shall remain unchanged, 
this may be done in less time than one minute, 
merely by letting down the top of one of the 
windows, and at the same time opening a door 
which will admit the external colder and heavier 
air. And it must-not be imagined that the 
room will be much _ cooled 


three or four minutes after it had been 
ventilated, and the air in it totall 
would not find its temperature sensibly altered. 
The walls of the room would still be nearly as 
warm as before, and the radiant heat from those 
walls, passing through the trans 
the room, without any sensible diminution of 
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An open fireplace is a means of ventilation of 
no coal fi 


importance. With this and frequent 
openings of doors few sufficiently loft; 
become unwholesome. In cold wea 
must be taken that air does not come as a direct 
stream or current, which will extend to a great 
distance, and produce draughts not only very un- 
pleasant, but perhaps very us in effects ; 
the air may yon y oe dis at its entrance 
by plates placed before the apertures to divert 
its direction, or by numerous small apertures. 
The manner of effecting ventilation of this kind 
must depend so much u the particular 
locality, and other circumstances, that it is 
impossible to give any positive rules for it 
aday to all places. 
ith close stoves the difficulties of ventilation 
increase considerably, while the necessity for it 
remains undiminished. If the fire door is not 
in the apartment, the stove absolutely occasions 
no’ of air; if.in that case the doors and 
windows of the rooms are kept shut, the air 
has no chance of being renewed except what 
little may take place through imperfect work- 
manship of the house. If the fire is supplied 
with air from the apartment, still the quantity 


rooms 


‘go supplied, and, of course, replaced from with- 


out, is so from the economy of fuel and 
slowness of combustion that it amounts to a 
c far short of what is usually wanted for 
ventilation. 

Count Romford, a noted sanitarian of some 
years ago, pointed out that in such a case doors 
and windows must be occasionally opened 
together. He said :—‘*‘ When in cold’ weather 
a room is kept warm the air in it, so far from 

ing confined, is continually ing. Being 
specifically ys ing (in consequence of its being 

e air without, it is impossible to 
oO and shut a door without vast quantities 


in conse- 
uence of this complete ventilation. So 
ar from it, a person returning into — it 


changed, 


parent air of 


their calorific powers, would produce the same 
sénsation as they did before. And even the 
cold air admitted into the room would, in a few 
minutes, become really warm. And as the 
specific gravity of air is so very small compared 
with that of the dense solid materials of which 
the walls, floor, and ceiling of the room are 
constructed, the warming of this air will not 
sensibly cool the room.” Hence we see how 
easy it is to ventilate warm rooms in cold 
weather, and also how impossible it would be 
to live in such a room without the air in it being 
perpetually changed and replaced by fresh and 
pure air from without. 


‘THESE PooR BARBARIANS.” —Miss Ackerman 
says truly: ‘‘ We weigh down our poor, tired 
bodies with as many pounds of clothing as we 
can carry, and load our heads with cockades and 
feathers until we look top-heavy and lop-sided. 
We are then in quite the proper frame of mind 
to hasten off to the benighted heathen and preach 
to them of the higher civilization and what it 
has done for women. They listen to our words, 
for they are astonished at our appearance, and 
simply exclaim, ‘These poor barbarians! Don’t 
they know any better?’ pitying us from the 
bottom of their hearts.” 


* x € 
MistrEss—‘‘ Johanna, don’t forget to dust 


the bric-a-brac.” 


The New Girl—“ No, ma’am. Where do you 
keep the dust ?” 


er care | 


her life, I know, not to have been there to make 


made it herself and not to have seen it, she 
never let that appear at all. 


Avcust 13, 1996, 


MARIA MITCHELL, THE 
ASTRONOMER. 


Mrs. Frances FisHer Woop, of New York 
recently gave a lecture in Buffalo on Prof. 
Maria Mitchell. While a student at Vassar 
Mrs. Wood had an experience which illustrates 
the nobility and shness of the celebrated 
woman astronomer. One evening Mrs. Wood, 
while in the observatory, had the rare good ' 
fortune to see one of the satellites of Jupiter 
over another. Just as it was almost over, 
Miss Mitchell came in. Mrs. Wood says: 

It was one of the greatest disappointments of 


the observation, not to have added this to 
her long list of discoveries. But there wag 
nothing of this apparent in her manner. She 
had me study up the subject, and I found that 
once before the same thing had happened. 

The next morning in class she said to the 
students: ‘‘I must tell you about a wonderful 
observation that was made here last night.” 
Then she called me to the board and made me 
illustrate the observation and read the notes 
made during the time I was looking through 
the telescope. 

Later Prof. Mitchell had me send an account 
of the observation to a scientific journal. The 
real nobility of her nature was shown in her 
manner of receiving the intelligence. There was 
never a thought of self. She was glad for me 
that I had made, the observation, and, though 
it was a great disappointment to her not to have 


I a 


The spirit of the worm beneath the sod, 
In love and worship, blends itself with God. 
—Shelleg. 
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THE WRITER = 
OF THIS LETTER 


is Mr. L 'Casleton, 15, King 
George Street, Greenwich, 
London, S.E. He says: 


" *T have been for yeass 
a martvr to a very 

form of headache, which 
attucked me nearly every 
day. sometimes quite prostrating 
me 1 wes advised to give up 
drinkiug tes entirely, and take 
Covoa as a beverage. I ch cided 
to try Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
which I commenced taking some 
two months ago, and I am glad 
to say that since.then I have been 
quite free from my drend enemy, 
headache. 1 fcel ccnfident that 
this result was brought by Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi Cocoa, for Thad tried 
numerous remedies without any 
success, I find nothing picks me 
up so quickly as a cup of Dr. 
'Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa after I have 
had a stiff day’s work in school. 
I shall be glad to testify 
personally to anyone what a 
real boun your excellent 
food beverage has proved 
to me.” 


91-COCOL 


is made up in 6d. packets, and 9d and 18. ed 
tins. It can be obtained from all chat Ss; 
ocers, and stores, or from Dr. Tibbl s 
i-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. : bagtive 
The unique vitalising and restorati 
powers of ‘Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being 
recognised to an extent hitherto sit: 
in the history of any preparation. ey 
and merit alone, is what is claimed for sa 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the proprietors a : 
prepared to send to any reader who a 
this paper (a postcard will do) a aed 
caranle tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
and post paid. 


Aveust 18, 1896. 
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‘Our Open Columns. 


. [The Editor does riot hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | 


. THE WIFE'S INCOME. 
To the Editor of the Woman's Sienat. 


Deak Mapam,—On readin the interesting 
article in your last Stexat on the above subject, 
two things suggested themselves to my mind— 
first, that I should be chary in any social law 
originated in France; and, secondly, that I 
prefer the law of love to that of statesmen in 
connection with husband and wife. You say it 
is a “cruel injustice to allow a man to leave the 
sion of his prime penniless in her old age.” 

go further and say no husband, unless pre- 
vented by circumstances, should leave his 

er, at any age, penniless. 

have lived a good many years with 
my eyes open, and am amazed at the vast 
number of families “ sa 4 from hand to 
mouth,” dependent upon the health and conduct 
of the head of the household, and liable to have 
their source of living sipped at any time. 
Unless the husband has adequately insured his 
life, what is the result ? Privation and a 
lowering of the social status. Many years ago 


F : gal 
I was greatly impressed on learning that a or those bought ready made ? 


- gentleman occupying an. ‘important financial 

tion, and who died in the prime of life, had 
nsured so heavily that his wife and children 
were as well, if not better off, than when he was 
living. That was a bright example. 

‘As one of the executors of a gentleman, full 
of “thought, care, and consideration for his 
family, I do not cease to wonder that he had 
not insured his life. It appeared that he had 
some scruple respecting life insurance, for he 
might have insured with 4 advantage to his 
family. But the many t ousands who neglect 
the precaution have no scruples such as he had. 
How a man having any altruistic feeling can 
continue day by day living up to his income, 
knowing that his family would be plunged into 
distress if he were to die, puzzles me. In what 
better way can a man evince his love for his 
family than by making a pecuniary sacrifice so 
as to ensure their comfort after his death? 
Men insure their houses and furniture and 
cattle, but neglect to insure their own lives. Is 
selfishness the basis of such conduct? They 
are without excuse. In,London there are many 
sound insurance offices, and perhaps you will 
permit me to remind your poorer readers of the 
Prudential—an institution as safe as the Bank 
of England—which has been a blessing to 
thousands, especially during the prevalence of 
an epidemic.—I am, dear Madam, yours faith- 


fully, 
August 10th, 1896. 


A SIGNALMAN. 


WELL-TO-DO WOMEN WORKERS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—There are two, questions I 
would like to ask of different writers in the 
Woman’s Sianat. May I do so through the 
medium of a letter in your paper to be there 
answered ? 

(1) Miss Barnett’s article concerning young 
women with a little money, or with the 
help of home shelter, who work for less 
than their poorer sisters, or sometimes for 
nothing at all, raises some interesting points. 
I understand that Miss Barnett advises all of 
this class to work for high wage, but one line of 
work to which she directs their attention, and 
for which the training certainly should take 
nearly all their time, is that of Poor Law 
Guardian, an entirely honorary office of course. 
Do I rightly gather from this that young women 
situated as described above would be better 
aiding their sex to a right position by fitting 
themselves for such offices as Poor Law Guar- 
dian, School Board, District Council, ke., 
according to their abilities, than by training for 
remunerative posts ? : 

On the other hand, it seems to me that Miss 
Barnett recommends them to earn a good live- 
lihood for the sake of their sisters who are 


able to fight for good wage. 
that they should train for both honorary and 
remunerative offices, or only for one, and in 
that case for which ? 


me for not having grasped 
have misinterpreted her, and that she or some- 
one equally qualified will set me s i 

Being one of the more fortunate sisters, and 
bcipnged 


absence from the scene of action, but does not 


that could be done or trained for, without 
injuring poorer sisters, by a liberal young 
woman holding a university certificate, while 
she yet remains in her home for the sake of 
ised honorary work that would otherwise remain 
undone. 


whether the dress she recommends would do 
for the cycle as well as for walking, as man 

women would not afford more than one well- 
made 
appropriately 
necessitate c 
it best made ? 
would recommend for wear on'smarter occasions, 
and whether the knickers below suit every kind 
of skirt? What is substituted in summer for 
the warm underclothing described? Are the 


—Believe me, yours 


bio, 
Stowe, and have been 
account of her married life prior to her plunge 
into “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I can realize it t0 
the uttermost and all it meant, and I see you 
have not left a point unnoted. It was quite the 
woman’s réle in those 
babies, cook the dinners, mend. and make the 
clothes, scrub and rub, pack up and remove, 


midst of domestic worries be called on for a 


labour. 


largely assisted to earn the mofey so unjustly 
amend this. After eight years’ close obser- 


and their inefficiency to secure justice to 
less! the wives of wage-earning men or men 
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engaged in commerce, I see that Woman's 
Suffrage will, in the future, be a blessing to the 
husbands as well as to the wives; in elevating 
the wife it also will elevate the husband, in the 
case of wicked or morally weak men it will 
protect them from themselves. Good men will 
not be injured by it, and all wives will have 
what is just, not as a charity but as their right. 
—I am, Madam, yours truly, .E. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, August 9th, 1896. 


Does she mean 


I hope the writer in her kindness will forgive 
the right idea if I 


traight. 
in honorary work that prevents entire 


et take up all my time, I should personall 
interested to know of remunerative wor 


GRIM STORY OF A HOS- 
PITAL FAILURE. , 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the South Bucks Standard 
recently visited Paul’s-row, High Wycombe, to 
investi an alleged extraordinary escape 
death. Mr. and Mrs. Gray, one of whose 
daughters was the subject of the rumour, gave 
authentic information. 

“What was the cause of your daughter's 


sary Mrs. G v2 : 
“For quite eight years,” replied the mother, 
“she has been a sufferer from swellings in the 
legs and feet, fearful attacks of- palpitation at 
the heart, and weariness—dreadful weariness. 
We have had her laid up for three months at a 
time, and have taken her to St. George's Hospital, 
in London. When we got there—poor girl— 
they told us it was useless to go into any 
hospital. They said she might as well stay at 
home, for they could do her no good. Othen 
doctors attended her, but she found no relief. 
You could not see the shape of her ankles nor 
‘| her toes at all, her feet were so swollen. After 
at suffering, we bought her some of Dr. 
illiams’ Pink Pills for Pale People.” 

“‘ How did you come to hear of these?” 

“Tt was my husband who first heard of them. 
He read in the paper about a case something 
ae that had been miraculously cured by 

em.”’ 
aie, long ago was it when you first had the 


“Just before Wycombe Fair last year,” 
replied Mrs. Gray. ‘She has gone six weeks 
and could not get on her feet at all. The 
neighbours all said it was impossible for her to 
live, she was dropsical. The doctors said there 
was nocure. She has never had a day in bed 
ever since we obtained Dr. Williams’ Pills. 
They have done what no doctor could do. I 
could not explain to you, sir, how thankful we 
ae for the Pills. She had to be fed like a 

y.” « 


(2) I would like to ask ‘“‘ Gwyneth Vaughan ” 


dress for exercise. Also, can it be 
worn indoors or does it always 
e? and where does she get 


ight I aleo ask what she 


iters of a particular pattern and material, 


Hoping I am not asking for too many details. 
truly, K, 


THE LITERARY WOMAN'S LABOURS. 


“Dzar Mapam,—I have just been reading your 
graphical sketch of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
tly struck with the 


days to nurse the 


travel ‘with babes by sea or land, and in the 


sketch or review. How could it be possible 
that women, however great their talents, could 
do themselves justice under such conditions? 
Even now the duties of married life greatly 
hamper a woman's literary life, though it is 
now more recognised that: to do serious writin 

there must be some time given to niatencipied 
Yours truly, 


A Weary OLp Woman or LETTERS. 


“WITH ALL MY WORLDLY GOODS.” 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—Owing to my practice of, after 
reading the Woman’s SIGNAL, writing above 
title, ‘Please read this and kindly pass it on to 
your neighbour, asking her to do the same,” 
after which I give it to a neighbour, I cannot 
refer to ‘‘M. G.’s” letter further than to 
express my warm 5 Na con with the views 


Ni nung 


a 


Miss Gray is now in splendid health, thanks 
to the tonic virtue of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, . 
which cure not only cases like the above, but 
locomotor ataxy, sciatica, palpitations, low 


therein contained. Undoubtedly oe is great | vitality, consumption, and the disorders which 
need for legislation to secure to the ‘wives | srise from impoverished blood, such as anemia, 
of wage-earning men or men engaged | pele and sallow complexion, weakness, loss of 


in commerce the advantages already com- 
monly enjoyed by the wives of peers and the 
landed gentry.” I know a case in which a 
merchant kept town and country house, pony 


appetite, shortness of breath, pains in the back. 
nervous headache, early decay, all forms of 
female weakness, and wasting strength from 


and carriage, with servants for his paramours pene re ii age rh hae! ana 
: eae burs? | an r. ams icine Company, 46, 
deprived his wife of her household furniture Halboon viadint; London, E.C., at 28. 9d. @ 


(her own, not his), left her and three children 
penniless and homeless. For time her friends 
gave her and her children shelter, then she had 
to apply to the Guardians of the Poor. 

That men are permitted to will their goods 
and property to hair paramours, leaving their 
wives and children unprovided for, is scandalous, 
yet amongst bad men it is what usually is done, 
even where the wife’s influence or industry has 


box, or six for 18s. 9d. Genuine only with the 
full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale- 
People; pink pills sold out of glass jars are not 
Dr. Williams’. 


A Marriace PRrESENTATION.—Miss Bedwell, 
the secretary of the Colchester Women's Liberal 
Association, is about to be married, and she has 
just received gratifying evidence of the esteem 
in which her ae years’ services have been held 
by the presentation of a writing table with 
accessories, and a chair, made to her by the 
Association in the Public Hall last week. 


willed. Women’s Suffrage is necessary to 


vation of the results of the present laws 
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A BOY’S OWN ROOM. 


Ir used to be thought that anything was good 
_ enough for a boy’s room He was in it only to 
sleep, and he pecbenty did not know, or even 
care, whether it were pretty or not. So people 
said, what was the use of trouble about 
it, if it were never to be appreciated? The 
consequence was that all the 
ore and of ee ee were not wanted in 
other 


ultimately: in the-room of the boy of the family. 
Perhaps boys of the last did not mind 
this, as it ‘been they did not mind 


wearing their elder brother's cast-off clothes, 
but certain it is that boys of this generation are 
different; and ‘if you ‘would like a proof of what 
L day, pay a visit during term-time to the by of 
your family who is away at college. Note 
carefully his room, and the attempts at decora- 
tion that you see, and then ask him to take you 
around to see the rooms of a few of his friends. 
You will find in all of them evidences that a 
deal of thought has been expended in try- 

to make them look brighter and more 
active. Sometimes the decorations chosen 
4o not display the same refinement of taste 
that they would if the mothers had been con- 
sulted, but, upon the whole, the effect in almost 
all of the rooms is very good. One need not 
spend a small fortune to make a boy’s room 
pretty. First, one has to think of the colour. 
4 is always a good thing in a room to have 
some one colour predominate. It should have 
‘the effect when one enters of being a red room, 
or a blue room, or even perhaps a dark-green 
‘room. When once the colour of the room is 


determined, it is much easier to pick up bits of. 


odd furniture or decoration here and there as 
one sees them. The colour is a guide that tells 
one omeety whether this thing or ‘that will 
’ look well with the rest of the furniture, and one 
is not so apt to fall into that fatal mistake of 
buying som which is worse than useless 
simyly because it looks pretty and one thinks it 
cheap. Men, as arule, like to have about them 
- things that look substantial and comfortable. 
Their taste is for ponderous furniture and dark 
rich colours rather than for the light and dainty 
things that delight the hearts of women. 
Perhaps this is why most boys prefer the darker 
colours. Very dark red seems to be the 
favourite with boys. I have seen several red 


bits of furni-. 
rts of the house found themselves | 
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rooms that were very pretty. . . . As to 
the boy’s furniture, it need not all be alike, as 
if it had been bought in a “set.” If the dif- 
ferent pieces are of the same wood, or wood of 
much the same colour, that will be sufficient, 
indeed, although it ought not to look ‘‘ patchy.” 


NERVOUS CHILDREN. 


AN increased tendency to nervous disorders 
in childhood is a characteristic of the present 
age Children now suffer from various symptoms 
which formerly were uncommon, except in 
advanced life or among confirmed invalids. 

Some of the symptoms thus observed are 
extreme exhaustion after slight over-exertion, 
ne pains in the head or back, a tendency 
to hysteria, and, on the other hand, an abnormal 
craving for excitement. 


Parents of children who suffer in this way , 


from “nervous” ptoms should look the 
matter squarely in the face, and ask themselves 
if they are not in part to blame. 

One of the common mistakes of parents is 
that of allowi 
pastimes and pleasures of their elders; pas- 
times and pleasures which in many cases are 


| 
of too stimulating a character for a child’s | 


more susceptible nervous organisation. The 
fact that this is done out of affection for the 
children, and from a desire for their companion- 
ship, does not render it less harmful. : 

. Again, children are too frequently granted 
the things for which they ask or cry, without 
regard to the wisdom of their desires. It isa 
mistake to suppose that the will power of a 
child is weakened by denying him that which | 
gives him momentary pleasure. 

The tendency toward making children pro- 
minent in the household, while not to be con- | 
demned altogether, may easily be carried to) 
excess. 

A child, even at an early age, should be | 
allowed to play and to spend some time in | 
amusing himself. When the bed hour comes | 
he shotld be put to bed, and it is best that this 
should be done without rocking or walking. | 
The hours of sleep should be long. 

If any unusual or unnatural habits are deve- | 
loped by the child, the physician should examine 
him carefully. In nearly every case some local 


their children to share in the | 
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irritation will be found, the relief of which wij 

remedy the evil. The child’s clothes should fit 

loosely. 

The hysterical nature of the child is developed 

by “showing him off,” or by relating his ex. 
ploits before him. Constant scolding tends to 
make him less tractable. 

Out-of-door air is necessary to the child’ 
health. Play in thé open air supplies i 
physical wants of a child better than the 

| restraints of carpet and furniture. 


——_____ 


SAID IN A JOKE. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Lindsay Alexander once told the 
following story : There resided in Peebles-shire 
a half-witted sort of man who had a notion that 
| he was rather religious, and who was in the 
| habit of saying his prayers in a field behind a 
turf-dyke. One day this man was followed to 
his retirement by some evil disposed persons, 
| who, secreting themselves on the opposite side, 
prepared to listen to what he should say. Jock 
| commenced his devotions, and, among other 
things, expressed his conviction that he was a 
| very great sinner, and that even were the turf- 
dyke at that moment to fall upon him, it would 
be no mure than he deserved. No sooner had 
he said this than the persons on the opposite 
side pushed the dyke over upon him. Scrambli 
| out from amongst the debris, Jock was h 
| saying, ‘‘ Hooh, sirs! it’s an awfu’ world this; 
| a body canna say a thing in a joke but it’s ta’en 


| in earnest.” 


I Have no fear that man will be less manly or 
woman less womanly when they meet on terms 


| of equality before the law. I am at least sure 
| 


that it is always safe to do right, and that the 
truest expediency is the simplest justice. 
—J. G. Whittter. 


* * 

Ir is necessary for the average man and 
woman to be hopeful, and to plant their hopes 
upon the gradual advance of intelligence and 
goodness.— David Swing. 
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NAYS. 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 


Tea Cakes, &c. 
Yeast. 


Anyone can do it by using our celebrated “D.C.L." 
Always ask for ‘‘ D.C.L.” 


lf you do not know how to use it, 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 
Sole Manufacturers The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 

by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 

- married to read. No k is written which goes 50 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 


may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, | 


for knowledge is power and the means of attaining bappi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINsON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 

Price 1/- 

HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6, By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by 
: letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


| Domestic Training. 
[WO Ladies desirous of having thorough 


practical instruction in domestic duties may be received 

| by experienced mistress of large house for three months. 
| All branches of cookery, laundry and needlework, accounts, 
| hygiene, home carpentry, &c ,included. Exceptional advan- 
| tages. Terms two guineas per week. ‘* Domus,” Woman’s 
Siena. Office, 30 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR.GIRLS, Scuth Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MarLEs-THoMAss. 


| Hi! 


GLENHOLME COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BASINGSTOKE.—MISS ALLNUTT, L.C.P. Fine, 
‘ bracing air. Comfortable home. Tennis. Pre tion for 
, Matric, and otherexams. Highly recommended by parents 
of pupils. One hour irom London. Terms moderate. Pro- 
spectus, with testimonials and view of school. Vacancy for 


Governess-Student. 

A GENTLEMAN with great educational 

experience, Continent and England. will receive one or 

two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 

county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D. 

Inclusive terms. 100 cuineas per annum. Apply Lady Doctor, 
Woman's S1GNaL Office, 30, Maiden-lane, London, W.C. 


TH& DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON.-TYNE. 


Principal REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 
Mistress of Women's Hostel MIsS ROYCE, 


The Degrees in Science and Letters of the University of 
Durham are open to Students of the College. The fees 
| for board, residence, and tuition are about £60 per session. 
Particulars will be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


ORNING Governess, children under 12, 
Stamford Hil!; all subjects; five years in one family; 

£20. Address “FE... Woman’s SiuNaL Office, 30, Maiden 
Lane, London, W.C. 


M&S. AUKLAND can thoroughly recom- 

mend Good Boarding School; Christian principle ; 
all!modern methods; in a healthy suburb of Nottingham.— 
Letters to 47, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


WOMEN’S LONDON GARDENING ASSO- 

CIATION, 62. Lower Sloane-street. — Floral Deco- 
ration of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservatories, window 
boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made 
jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &e. 
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. BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 
“Little Liver Pills’; CARTER’S Is the important word, and should be observed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. 5; 

Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
they are CARTER'S. — 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, Londoo, May, 1895. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says “‘HOVIS' isa grand institution; I have almost ived on it since 
T found it out.” 
6d. and is. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF PLATTERY. 

The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitations of *‘ HOV 8 "which, having 
met with euch unprecedente : success, is being copied in many instances as lovely as can be done without 
rink. Jf any diffe ulty be experienced in obtaining ‘*HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS ” is not | 
satisfactory, Fleare write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed). to 


S$ FITTON and SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
BEWA 


Bakers recommending another bread in place of “ HOVIS” RE I 
do 30 for their mm _ profit. 


FOR A NEAT. FIGURE 


WEAR 


“K AL”aeco. KNICKERS 


WHICH ARE 
SUPERSEDING PETTICOATS 
And giving universal ratinfaction. 

The most appreved a ig Knickertockere for Ladies, 
Semple Pair, ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS WORN. 
3/11 Post In All-Wool Materials from 68. 11d. 

Free  ‘*KAL’ DEPOT, 
State size corset worn. 49, Emma Place, Plymouth. 


» Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 8/11, 
‘| Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


Cycling or Ordinary wear. 


PRECAUTION. — Avoid impure water from 

wells and cisterns, the fertile sources of zy motic 
diseases. The safest and best drinking water for 
: table. bedroom, and tes-making is the “ ALPHA 
® BRAND” MALVERN SPRING WATER, 
bottled at the famous springs. Six dozen stoppered 
wine quarts sent cuwrriage paid.— W. « J. 
BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. N.B.—Be 
careful to order the ‘ Alpha Brand.” 


LL 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTER 


“el KNITS Stockings ribbed or plain, 
ie GLOVES and CLOTHING 
chop IN- VERY FINEQZAPPLES,Qnamed, {at 5s. per 

2 Ibs., or 9s. per eda! carriage paid. Wile 
meal. Pure farm produce. lvice list free.— Mrs. Hebditch, 
Yew Cross, South Petherton. 


J NEW HARRISON 


§ GOLD MEDALS. for thee" RISO 
HARRISON KNITTING MA 


Works: 48, Upper Brook S8t., Manchester. 


INSTITUTIONS, 


. Special terms for parties of three or more ; 
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EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 

SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 

and Bimilar Matter. 

15 words for 1s. each 10 Additional Words, GA. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


12, London, E.0. 
This First-Class ‘Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or in the heart of the City. 

‘ele, No. 2,496. 

Telegraphic A “ Batertor, London.” 

H. G. CHALELEY-& SONS, Paoraimtons. 


188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.B. 
joes Waterloo Station, South Western 
Vv ) | 
for 


fo 

fs 
being within five minutes’ walk of Ret time 1. @4. 
Double Beds, 2s. 6a. sre eeetele endear pee 
No charge for a 


OOLLAGOTT, Proprietor. 


taken by the week. 
4 J. WwW 


RPAaAaRIES. 
Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
to 


8 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


Apply beer ag nenmpe), Laty Geeretney, 


COCKBURN | 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
GLASGOW. 


Quietly and pleasantly situated for business or pl: 

Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 6s. 100 Rooms. ' Blectrle 
Light. Passenger Elevator. Turkish Baths. 

ote Address: 141 BATH STREET. 

Under the personal superintendence of Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 


COCKBURN 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
LONDON. 


Strictly private and select locality, overlooking gardens, 
facing Euston Station. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Luncheons, 
London.” Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 5s. 6d. 

Note Ad-tress: 9&1u Endoleigh Gardens, N.W. (opposite 


Euston). Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Proprietress, 
Ilfracombe. 
THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


—— SSE 


[LELEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


SITUATION VACANT. 


Cook wanted by September, about 30, 
abstainer; Tunbridge Wells. Apply F., “Shirley,” 
Sea-road, Bexhill 


KEATINGS 


Tins 3°6°% [2 
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“STRONGEST AND BEST."—Health. 


OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND 


SYMONS & CO.’S 


ee eee ) . SPARKLING 


< S 


wi < A ~ SYDRINA 
BEST FEMPERANCE DRINKS OF THER DAY. 


MADE. FROM RIPE FRUIT GROWN IN BRITISH ORCHARDS. SENT OUT IN SIX DOZEN C4SES AT 8s. PER DOZEN, 


aa — ;CBRTIFICATE or ANALYSIS. Sept. 18th 1895. 

“ to certify Messrs. Jonx Srmoxs & Co., Lumrep, of Totnes, tcliff, London, E., have submitted to 

‘their « Sperkiing U poceag ore ‘Sparkling Sydrina,’ which mark a weloome departure in the production of non-intoxicating be me samples of 
them, after. 


x - ¢ g beverages. I find 
careful tests, exhibiting the same gxod qualities as the ‘Cyder Wines.’ They are pure, sound, full of character, rich in th 
constituents of the fruit, and extremely ee to . It is possible, now, for the teetotaller to enjoy the beneficial properties of the joloe of 
the without outraging his angers les. There should be a great future for these delicious temperance drinks During the course of my 
~ inv @ I béd an opportanity of spending a few hours with Mr. Henry Symons, at the 


; ; uses in Ratcliff. In the course of our 
conversation about the manufacturing processes, whilst I was inspecting the cellars and plant, it was extremely gratifying to discover that Mr. Symons 
fae ow Eger @ gound scientitic knowledge, but was thorough y conversant with the latest foreign as well as English researches respecting 

. “1 do not wonder that his firm succeeds in producing such high-class goods. f 


. Si J. Cs. 
78 Cumuventox Rosp, Putiey, Lowvos, 8.W. M.8.0.1., I.B.8e. (Lond. Oe iy of ihe paatact ae Pace Laboratory.” 


.. $OHN SYMONS & CO., Limited, Butcher Row, Ratcliff, London, E. 
Fruit Mills :. TOTNBS, Devon. 


~ THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Edited by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 


Is.a Weekly 4d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks and see if you do not like to have it. There ts no other ladies’ paper like it. 


Tae Woman’s Sianan keeps the busy woman in touch with atu the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. 


Taz Woman's Sicwat gives all of the sPEcIaL NEWws of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 


for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Taz Woman’s SIGNAL contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL suBsEcTS of special attractiveness to Ladies. i 


Tus Woman’s Sicnat also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 


ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of Homx-maxinc. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tue Wowan’s Sianav is not filled with fashion plates, but remembérs that women must, sometimes, have new dresses, 
and therefore need to know.and follow fashicn to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘‘wHaT TO WEAR” is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get Tas Woman's Siena betier known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rcoms, purchasing a second copy and asking ycur newsagent to display it tm his 
window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thcusands of women who would enjoy the Sicnat weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letters, dc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to THE ManacEr, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


— = eee — = —————— 


Printed ty Veaue, CurrFEeREL & Co., 31-87 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., and Published by Marsuay & Sons, 125, Fleet Street, Lendon, E.Cc 
Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, &c., to be addressed, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W. 
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